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ETCHING DAGUERREOTYPE 
PLATES. 

BY W. R. GROVE. 

Dr. Berres of Vienna was the first, I be- 
lieve, who published a process for etching 
Daguerreotypes ; his method was to cover 
the plates with a solution of gum-arabic, 
and then to immerse them in nitric acid of 
a certain strength. I have not seen any 
plates thus prepared, but the few experi- 
ments which I have made with nitric acid, 
have given me a burred and imperfect out- 
line ; and I have experienced extreme diffi- 
culty of manipulation from the circum- 
stance of the acid never attacking the plate 
uniformly and simultaneously. My object, 
however, in this communication, is not to 
find fault with a process which I have 
never perhaps fairly tried or seen tried by 
experienced hands, and the inventor of 
which deserves the gratitude of ail interest- 
ed in physical science; but to make public 
another which possesses the advantage of 
extreme simplicity, which any one, how- 
ever unskilled in chemical manipulation, 
may practise with success, and which pro- 
duces a perfect etching of the original 
image ; so much so, that a plate thus etched 
can scarcely be distinguished from an 
actual Daguerreotype, preserving all the 
microscopic delicacy of the finest parts of 
the impression. 



One sentence will convey the secret of 
this process ; it is to make the Daguerreo- 
type the anode* of a voltaic combination, 
in a solution which will not of itself attack 
either silver or mercury, but of which, 
when electrolyzed, the anion will attack 
these metals unequally. This idea oc- 
curred to me soon after the publication of 
Daguerre’s process ; but, being then in the 
country, and unable to procure any plates, 
I allowed the matter to sleep ; and other 
occupations prevented for some time any 
recurrence to it. Recently having heard 
much conversation as to the practicability 
or impracticability of Daguerreotype engra- 
ving, I became anxious to try a few experi- 
ments in pursuance of my original notion ; 
and for this purpose applied in several 
quarters for Daguerreotypes ; but, thanks 
to the exclusiveness of M. Daguerre’s pa- 
tent, I found that to procure a sufficient 
number of plates for any reasonable chance 
of success, was quite out of the question. 

On mentioning the subject to Mr. Gas- 
siot, he, with his usual energy and liber- 
ality, offered to procure me a sufficiency of 
Daguerreotypes; and it is owing to his 

* Strictly speaking, this is a misapplication of 
Faraday’s term; he applied it to the surface of 
the electrotype ; as, however, all continental, and 
many English writers (among whom I may name 
Wheweli) have applied it to the positive elec- 
trode, and as an expression is most needed for 
that, I have not hesitated so to apply it. 
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zealous and valuable cooperation that I 
have been able to get such definite results 
as appear worth publication. 

Five points naturally present themselves 
to the consideration of the experimenter on 
this subject: first, the quantity of the vol- 
taic current ; secondly, its intensity ; third- 
ly, the distance between the anode and 
cathode ; fourthly, the time during which 
the process should be continued ; and fifth- 
ly, the solution to be employed. 

1st. With regard to the first element or 
quantity, many previous experiments had 
convinced me that, to give the maximum 
and most uniform quantitative* action of 
any voltaic combination, the electrodes 
should be of the same size as the genera- 
ting plates ; in other words, that the sec- 
tional area of the electrolyte should be the 
same throughout the whole voltaic circuit. 
It seems strange that this point should 
have been so generally overlooked as it 
has been; an electrician would never form 
a battery, one pair of plates of which were 
smaller than the rest; and yet the elect- 
rodes, which offering of themselves a resis- 
tance to the current, from the inoxidability 
of the anode, are, a fortiori , a restriction 
when of small size, have generally been 
formed indefinitely smaller than the gene, 
rating plates ; I, therefore, without further 
experiment, applied this principle to the 
process about to be detailed. 

2nd. The intensity of the voltaic cur- 
rent. — Here it appeared to me that, as in 
the electrotype, where the visible action is 
at the cathode, a certain degree of intensity 
throws down metal as a crystal, an increased 
intensity as a metallic plate, and a further 
intensity as a pulverulent mass ; that degree 
of intensity which would show on the nega- 
tive deposit the finest impressions from the 
cathode, would also produce on the anode 



* 1 say the quantitative action ; for where 
great intensity is required, as in decomposing al- 
kalies, &c., it may be advisable to narrow the 
electrodes, so as to present a smaller surface for 
he reaction of the liberated elements. 



the most delicate excavations, and conse. 
quently, an intensity which would just fall 
short of the point of evolving oxygen from 
the plate to be etched, would be the most 
likely to succeed ; this point was not, how- 
ever, adopted without careful experiment, 
the more so, as in one instance Mr. Gassiot 
succeeded in procuring a very fair etching 
with a series of ten pairs of the nitric acid 
battery ; however, the results of repeated 
experiments, in which the intensity has 
been varied from a series of sixteen pairs to 
one of the nitric acid battery, were strongly 
in favor of the above idea, and, conse- 
quently, went to prove that one pair gives 
the most efficient degree of intensity for 
the purpose required. 

3rd. The distance between the plates . — 
As it was proved by De la Rive, that in an 
electrolytic solution, when the electrodes 
are at a distance, the action extends a 
little beyond the parallel lines which would 
join the bounds of the electrodes, and thus, 
that the current as it were diverges and > 
converges, it appeared advisable to ap- 
proximate the electrodes as nearly as pos- 
sible, so as to produce uniformity of action 
over the whole plate. Provided a solution 
be used which does not evolve gas at the 
cathode, I am inclined to think that the 
plates may be with advantage indefinitely 
approximated ; but as this was not the case 
with the solution I selected for the greater 
number of experiments, 0-2 of an inch was 
fixed on as the distance, in order that the 
gas evolved from the cathode should not 
adhere to the anode, and thus interfere 
with the action. 

4th. Time of continuing the operation . — 
This was a matter only to be decided by 
experiment, and must vary for the voltaic 
combination and solution employed. With 
a single pair of the nitric acid battery, from 
twenty-five to thirty seconds, was after a 
great number of experiments, fixed on as 
the proper time ; and as the plate may at 
any period be removed from the solutiou 
and examined, the first experiment should 
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never exceed twenty five seconds, when, if 
not complete, the plate may be again sub- 
jected to electrolysis. 

oth. The solution to le employed . — Here 
a vast field was open, and still is open to 
future experimentalists. Admitting the 
usual explanation of the Daguerreotype, 
which supposes the light parts to he mer- 
cury, and the dark silver, the object was to 
procure a solution which would attack one 
of these, and leave the other untouched. 
If one could be found to attack the silver 
and not the mercury, so much the better, 
as this would give a positive engraving, or 
one with lights and shadows, as in nature, 
while the converse would give a nega- 
tive one. Unfortunately, silver and mer- 
cury are nearly allied in their electrical re- 
lations. I made several experiments with 
pure silver and mercury, used as the anode 
of a voltaic combination, but found that 
any solution which would act on one, acted 
also on the other. All then that could be 
expected, was a difference of action. With 
the Daguerreotype plates I have used the 
following : — 

Dilute sulphuric acid, dilute hydrochloric 
acid, solution of sulphate of copper, of pot- 
ash, and of acetate of lead. The object of 
using acetate of lead, was the following : — ■ 
With this solution peroxide of lead is pre- 
cipitated upon the anode ; and, this sub- 
stance being insoluble in nitric acid, it was 
hoped that the pure silver parts of the 
plate, being more closely invested with a 
stratum of peroxide than the mercurialized 
portions, these latter would, when im- 
mersed in this menstruum, be attacked, 
and thus furnish a negative etching. I 
was also not altogether without hopes of 
some curious effects, from the color of the 
hin films thus thrown down ; here, how- 
ever, I was disappointed; the colors suc- 
ceeded each other as much as in the steel 
plate used for the metallochrome ; but 
With inferior lustre. On immersion in 
nitric acid of different degrees of dilution, 
the plates were unequally attacked, and 



the etching burred and imperfect. Of the 
other solutions, hydrochloric acid was, 
after many experiments, fixed on as de- 
cidedly the best ; indeed, this I expected, 
from the strong affinity of chlorine for 
silver. 

I will now describe the manipulation 
which has been employed by Mr. Gassiot, 
and myself, in the laboratory of the Lon- 
don Institution, with very uniform success. 
A wooden frame is prepared, having two 
grooves at 0-2 of an inch distance, into 
which can be slid the plate to be etched, 
and a plate of platinmu of the same size. 
To ensure a ready and equable evolution of 
hydrogen, this latter is platinized after Mr. 
Smee^s method ; for, if the hydrogen adhere 
to any part of the cathode, the opposite 
portions of the anode are proportionably 
less acted on. The back and edges of the 
Daguerreotpye are varnished with a solu- 
tion of shell-lac, which is scraped off one 
edge to admit of metallic connexion being 
established. The wooden frame with its 
two plates is now fitted into a vessel of 
glass of porcelain, filled wtth a solution of 
two measures hydrochloride acid, and one 
distilled water, (sp. gr. 1.1), and two stou 
platinum wires, proceeding from a single 
pair of the nitric acid battery, are made to 
touch the edges of the plates, while the as- 
sistant counts the time ; this, as before 
stated, should not exceed thirty seconds. 
When the plate is removed from the acid, it 
should be well rinsed with distilled water ; 
and will now (if the metal be homogeneous) 
present a beautiful sienna-colored drawing 
of the original design, produced by a film 
of the oxychloride formed ; — it is then plac- 
ed in an open dish containing a very weak 
solution of ammonia, and the surface 
gently rubbed with, very soft cotton, until 
all the deposit is dissolved ; as soon as this 
is effected, it should be instantly removed, 
plunged into distilled water, and carefully 
dried. The process is now complete, and 
a perfect etching of the original design will 
be observed ; this, when printed from, gives 
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a positive picture, or one which has its 
lights and shadows as in nature ; and 
which is, in this respect, more correct than 
the original Daguerreotype as the sides are 
not inverted ; printing can therefore be di- 
rectly read, and in portraits thus taken, the 
right and left sides of the face are in their 
proper position. There is, however, ex 
necessitate rei, this difficulty, with respect 
to prints from Daguerreotypes, — if the 
plates be etched to a depth sufficient to pro- 
duce a very distinct impression, some of 
the finer lines of the original must inevita- 
bly run into each other, and thus the chief 
beauty of these exquisite images be de- 
stroyed. If, on the other hand, the process 
be only continued long enough to leave an 
exact etching of the original design, wmcn 
can be done to the minutest perfection, the 
very cleaning of the plate by the printer 
destroys its beauty ; and the molecules of 
the printing ink being larger than the depth 
of the etchings, an imperfect impression 
is produced. For this reason it appeared to 
me, that at present, the most important 
part of this process is the means it offers of 
multiplying indefinitely Daguerreotypes, by 
means of the electrotype. An ordinary 
Daguerreotype, it is known, will, when 
electrotyped, leave a faint impression ; but 
in so doing it is entirely destroyed ; and 
this impression cannoi be perpetuated ; 
but one thus etched at the voltaic anode, 
will admit of any number of copies being 
taken from it. To give an idea of the per- 
fect accuracy of these, I may mention, that 
in one I have taken, on which is a sign- 
board measuring on the electrotype plate 
0.1 by 0.06 of an inch, five lines of inscrip- 
tion can, with the microscope, be distinctly 
read. The great advantages of the voltaic 
over the chemical process of etching, ap- 
pear to me to be the following : — 

1st. By the former, an indefinite variety 
of menstrua may be used ; thus, solutions 
of acids, alkalies, salts, more especially the 
haloid class, sulpburets, cyanurets, in fact, 
any element which may be evolved by elec- 



trolysis, may be made to act upon the 
plate. 

2nd. The action is generalized ; and local 
voltaic currents are avoided. 

3rd. The time of operation can be accu- 
rately determined ; and any required depth 
of etching produced. 

4th. The process can be stopped at any 
period, and again renewed if desirable. 

The time I have given is calculated for 
experiments made with one pair of the ni- 
tric acid battery ; it is, however, by no 
means necessary that this be employed, as 
probably any other form of voltaic combi- 
nation may be efficient. It would seem 
more advisable to employ a diaphragm bat’ 
lery, or one which produces a constant cur- 
rent, as otherwise the time cannot be accu- 
rately determined. It is very necessary 
that the silver of plates subjected to this 
process be homogeneous. Strise, impercep- 
tible in the original Daguerreotype, are in- 
stantly brought out by the action of the na- 
scent anion ; probably silver, formed by 
voltaic precipitation, would be found the 
most advantageous. I transmit with this 
paper some specimens of the prints of the 
etched plates, and of electrotypes taken 
from them ; and in conclusion would call 
attention to the remarkable instance which 
these offer, of the effects of the imponde- 
rable upon the ponderable : thus, instead of 
a plate being inscribed, as “ drawn by 
Landseer, and engraved by Cousins,” it 
would be “ drawn by Light, and engraved 
by Electricity !” 

« 

A valuable receipt, which every Daguer- 
reian should have in his memory, has 
been suggested from the fact that one of our 
fraternity lost his hand by an accidental 
cut, caused while fitting a likeness in a 
locket, by the points of copper cutting the 
palm of his hand, in such a manner as to 
render amputation necessary. White of 
eggs is the best antidote against the poison 
of copper. 
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For the Daguerreian Journal. 

POINTING— ITS ORIGIN AND 

HISTORY. 

by wxlliAm walcutt. 

There is no doubt of painting being co- 
eval with written language, or it may be 
said, that the simple representation of 
figures, on tablets prepared for the purpose, 
were the first means used by men to record 
particular events, actions, and so forth, and 
may therefore be dated back farther than 
any written language; and, indeed, may 
be considered the foundation from which it 
sprung, it being not improbable, because it 
is so natural, that the very first dwellers on 
the earth may have recorded their young 
history by means of representations of cor- 
poreal objects. 

Many will say that such rude delineations 
were not painting, but everything has its 
beginning. From these simple lines has 
the perfection of painting sprung, what 
Artist does not remember the feeffe at- 
tempts he made at representations when 
but a child; does he not remember them 
with pleasure, and did he not then, and 
does he not now, consider them, feeble as 
they were, paintings ? The first efforts 
at delineation were painting, without re- 
gard to color, or without regard to their 
truth in delineation. The origin of what 
may now be called painting, as an art in- 
structive or decorative, is altogether invol- 
ved in obscurity— authorities differing wide- 
ly on the subject. Pliny dates its invention 
to a period antecedent to the siege of Troy, 
and other writers after. The Egyptians 
boasted of possessing the art six thousand 
years before the Greeks, but this has always 
been doubted. They certainly practised 
painting at a very early period, and Cam- 
byses destroyed all the monuments of art 
he found in Egypt, as much as was in his 
power, which is some argument in favor of 
the statement ; and hence all such monu- 
ments as display specimens of the art, must 
be posterior to his invasion. The remains 



of Egyptian painting, now extant, are but 
poor representations of the human, and 
other figures, showing a meagre advance in 
the art, being weakly and falsely drawn 
with no natural grouping or attempts at 
sentiment. The Phoenicians were an early 
cultivated people, and have the credit of 
first inventing letters, and therefore may, 
by the best authority, lay claim to the in- 
vention of painting. King Solomon, one 
thousand years before Christ, held their in- 
genuity in such high regard, that he em- 
ployed them as the master workmen in 
building his temple, and the scriptures dis- 
cribe the magnificence of the columns and 
their capitals, and the borders and cornishes 
and the doors, besides the great brazen sea, 
supported by twelve oxen. The coins also 
of this people, that have come down to us, 
show in design, and execution, a good con- 
dition in the arts. 

The scriptures abound in references to 
the arts. When Jacob took away the 
daughter of Laban, she stole and secreted 
from search some of her father’s household 
gods. One of the great commandments, is 
that the children of Israel shall “ not make 
unto themselves any graven image, or any 
likeness of any thing that is in the heavens 
above, or in the earth beneath, or in the 
waters under the earth.” As before men- 
tioned, the temple of Solomon appears to 
have been richly and elaborately decorated 
with works of art ; and the iv chapter 
Ezekiel commences with these words : 

“ Thou also, son of man, take thee a tile, 
and lay it before thee, and portr iy upon it 
the city, even Jerusalem.” And in the 
xxrn chapter, 14 verse, it is written 
thus: “For when she -aw men portrayed 
on the wall, the images of the Chaldeans 
portrayed with Vermillion, girded with 
girdles about their loins, exceeding in dyed 
attire upon their heads.” Also in the vm 
chapter, 10 verse : “ So I went in and saw 
and beheld every form of creeping things, 
and abominable beasts, and all the idols of 
the house of Israel, portrayed upon the wall 
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round about. Also in Numbers xxxiii 
chapter and 52 verse: “Then he shall 
drive out all the inhabitants of the land 
from before you, and destroy all their pic- 
tures, and destroy all their molten images.” 

The Persians, the Arabians, and the Par- 
thians, from their peculiar education, have 
no claims whatever to the art of painting, 
a rude representation of the human figure, 
with them, was considered as vulgar as the 
appearance of a naked person. Their 
figures are almost invariably clothed in 
clumsy draperies, profusely painted. They 
were worshippers of fire, and used no re- 
presentations of their deity ; and it is a cu- 
rious fact, that, in their successful invasion 
of Egypt, they carried away with them no 
taste for the arts, or imbibed any of the re- 
ligious principles of that polytheistic coun- 
try. 

The art of painting appears to have re- 
mained in the same state in China, without 
any particular change from time immemo- 
rial. They have never attempted anything 
beyond mere imitation, and that entirely 
devoid of taste or truth. The human fig- 
ure, with them, is a ludicrous deformity, 
•and their perspective is gained, by piling 
one object above another, until the picture 
as all ground and no sky. Invention and 
Imagination were never known among 
sthem ; and, although the elaborateness of 
®nany of their works is astonishing, yet 
with such a people, it would he useless to 
look for the origin and progress of art. 

The arts of the Etruscans are famous for 
ithe vases they produced. Etruria, in its 
•ancient state, was one of the most power- 
ful and civilized countries in Italy. Though 
the history of this nation 1 * involved in ob- 
scurity, as the Romans tried every means 
in their power to destroy all its claims to 
-refinement, yet there are sufficient proofs 
remaining of the height and perfection to 
which they carried the fine arts. Near the 
•town of Civita Vecchia stood the ancient 
Etruscan city of Tarquinia, near which 
are found numbers of sepulchral grottoes, 



many of which are decorated with paint- 
ings and figures much in the style of those 
on the Etruscan vases. Some of the pic- 
tures represent combats, and others dances 
of females, executed with considerable 
spirit. The pottery before mentioned, how- 
evsr, affords the greatest number of their 
specimens of the art of design ; the forms 
displayed in the contour of the vases, no 
less than the paintings with which they 
are decorated, show the wonderful attain- 
ment in elegance of design, purity of form, 
and ingenuity of delineation. The power 
over line, and the facility of execution they 
reached, may be easily conceived from the 
absorbant nature of the material upon 
which they wrought. No retouching was 
possible ; but the whole must have been 
completely arranged in the mind of the ar- 
tist before it could be struck off. Pliny 
states, that in his day, the town of Ardea, 
an ancient city of Etruria, contained some 
paintings which he ascribes to a period an- 
terior to the founding of Rome, and men- 
tions with surprise their then perfect state 
of preservation. At Lacurium also, he de- 
scribes some pictures of Atalanta and 
Helen, which were simply painted on the 
wall, and exhibited great merit in execu- 
tion. These Caligulo, after a fruitless at- 
tempt, failed in removing. Cere, another 
Etruscan city, boasted some paintings of 
an early date. All these specimens, al- 
though of remote date, have no positive 
clue by which to ascertain anything posi- 
tive as to the origin of the art of painting. 
And we are obliged to turn to Greece for 
the foundation Irom whence sprung works 
still the admiration of the world. 

Religion was the motive of Greek art.; 
it was, therefore, natural that they should 
endeavor to invest their own authors, for 
they considered themselves of -divine origin, 
with the most perfect forms ; and as man 
possessed that exclusively, they completely 
and thoroughly studied the elements of his 
constitution. The climate was favorable 
to the development of that form, and the 
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establishment of exercises by their civil 

and political institutions, created models in 
nature, which elevated Greek art to the 

highest excellence. 

The next step of the art was the mono- 
gram, which is the outline of figures without 
ligtit or shade, with the addition, however, 
of parts within the outline. From this the 
monochrom, or painting with a single 
color, and a white ground, then covered 
with punic wax, first amalgamated with a 
resinous pigment generally of a red, some- 
times of a dark brown or black color, was 
the next advance. Through this inky 
ground, the outlines were traced with a 
firm though plyant style, called a cestrum : 
the line could be altered by the finger or a 
sponge, and easily replaced by a new one. 
When the whole was settled, it was suf- 
fered to dry, and covered with a brown en- 
caustic varnish ; the lights were worked 
over again, and rendered more brilliant 
with a more delicate point, according to 
the gradual advance from mere outline to 
some indication; and at last to masses of 
light and shade — thence to the superinduc- 
tion of different colors, or the invention of 
polychrom, which, by the addition of the 
pencil to the style, raised the stained draw- 
ing to a legitimate picture, and at length 
produced that vaunted harmony — “ the 
magic scale of Grecian color.” 

The period at which the pencil supplant- 
ed the cestrum cannot be ascertained. Ap- 
poiodrus in the 93d Olympiad, and Zeuxis, 
in the 94th, are said to have used it with 
freedom and power. Parshasins painted 
the battle of the Lapithte and centaurs on 
the shield of Minerva for Phidias, to en- 
able Mys to chase it. It was nearly a cen- 
tury after this that Appelles and Protogenes 
had a competition in drawing lines with the 
pencil, in which “ delicacy and evanescent 
subtlety being the characteristic, some 
notion of their mechanical skill may be 
formed.” 

Encaustic painting was accomplished by 



using the colors in wax, as they are used 
now in oil, drying them by a fire, and pol- 
ishing the surface by dry friction. 

Polygnotus is the first great name that 
appears in history, that any satisfactory 
data of the arts may be commenced from. 
He lived about 400 years B. C. So great 
was his success in the Pcecile at Athens, and 
the Desche, or public hall at Delphi, that 
in a great council of the Amphyctons, it 
was solemly decreed “ that his expenses, 
whenever he travelled in Greece, should be 
borne at the public charge.” His pictures 
were admired by Pliny, at the distance of 
six hundred years. 

The first painting on record is the battle 
of Magnete, by Balarchus, and purchased 
by Candaules, King of Lydia, for its weight 
in gold, or, as some say, a quantity of gold 
coins equal to its surface. 

After Aglaophon, Phidias, Panenus, Co- 
lotes, and Evenor, the father of Parrhasins, 
came Apollodorus, the Athenian. This 
painter applied the essential principles of 
Polygnotus to the delineation of the species, 
by investigating the leading forms that dis- 
criminate the different classes of human 
qualities and passions. The acuteness of 
his taste led him to discover, that, as all 
men were connected by one general form, , 
so were they separated by some peculiar 
individuality. Pliny and Plutarch consid- 
ered Appolodorus as the first colorist of his 
age, and it is very probable, by their de- 
scriptions, that he was the inventor of local 
color and tone. Zeuxis succeeded to Appo- 
lodorus, and by uniting in one figure the 
most perfect parts of many models, pro- 
duced an ideal form, which, in his opinion, 
constituted the supreme degree of human 
beauty. Lucian describes a picture he ex- 
hibited at the Olympic Games as remarkable 
for its invention. It represented a female 
centaur, suckling her young. It was car- 
ried off from Athens by Sylla, but lost on 
the voyage to Italy. 

Parrhasins, a native of Ephesus, but a 
citizen of Athens, was the son of a disciple 
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of Evenor, and contemporary of Zeuxis. 
By his subtle examination of outline, “ he 
established that standard of divine and 
heroic form, which raised him to the au- 
thority of a legislator, from whose deci- 
sions there was no appeal. He was a 
thorough master of allegory, from the fact 
of his embodying by signs, universally un- 
derstood, the Athenian people. In a com- 
petition with Timanthes, he had the mor- 
tification of being declared, by a majority 
of votes, inferior to him. The subject for 
competition, was the contest of Ajax and 
Ulysses for the arms of Achilles. 

The sacrifice of Iphigenia in Aulis, by 
Timanthes, acquired the greatest celebrity 
of all the ancient pictures. Quintilian says 
that it was painted in contest with Colotes 
of Teos — an artist from the school of Phi- 
dias, and crowned with victory at its rival 
exhibition. This picture, which has been 
the subject of unlimited praise by the an- 
cient critics, has been in modern times ob- 
ected to, from the circumstance of Timan- 
thes hiding the face of Agamemnon, the 
father of the victim, to be immolated in his 
mantle, unable, as it was supposed by his 
art, to express the entire agony of his grief. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds observes thus : “ If 

difficulties overcome make a great part of 
?the merit of art, difficulties evaded can de- 
serve but little commendation. 5 ’ The French 
critic Falconet, has also condemned the ar- 
tifice. But Fuseli answers these objections 
very reasonably by saying, — “ The subject 
of Timanthes was the immolation of Sphi- 
genia. Sphigenia was the principal figure, 
and her form, her resignation, or her an- 
guish, was the painter’s principal task ; the 
figure of Agamemnon, however important, 
is merely accessary, and no more necessary 
to make the subject completely tragic, than 
that of Dytemnestra, the mother — no more 
than that of Priam, to impress us with 
sympathy at the death of Polyxenim” 
Again, “ they ascribe to impotence what 
was the forbearance of judgment. Timan- 
thes felt like a father ; he did not hide the 



face of Agamemnon, because it was beyond 
the power of his art — not because it was 
beyond the possibility, but because it was 
beyond the dignity of expression — because 
the inspiring feature of paternal affection 
at that moment, and the action which of 
necessity must have accompanied it, would 
either have destroyed the grandeur of the 
character, and the solemnity of the scene, 
or subject the painter, with the majority of 
his judges, to the imputation of insensi- 
bility. The same expedient was resorted 
to by M. Angelo, in the figure cf Abijam, 
and by Raphael in the expulsion from pa- 
radise. 

These were the artists who formed the 
second school of art, and established its 
end and limits. On it was founded the 
third period of style, in which refinement 
induced a grace and beauty not to be sur- 
passed. The masters of this period were — 
Appelles, Protogenes, Aristides, Euphranor, 
Pausius, and the pupils of Pamphilius, and 
his master Eupompus. The last named 
artist was of Sycion; and his authority was 
so great, that out of the Asiatic and Grecian 
chords of painting he formed a third, by 
dividing the last into the attic and Sicyo- 
nian. Pliny says that, when consulted by 
Lysippus on a standard of imitation in art, 
he pointed to the crowd passing by — ob- 
serving that nature, not an artist, should be 
the object of imitation. Pamphilus, a Ma- 
cedonian, the master of Appelles, adopted 
the doctrines of Eupompus. To the art of 
painting, he joined the study of mathema- 
tics, and held, that, without the aid of geo- 
metry, no artist could arrive at any perfec- 
tion. In Appelles, we are told by Pliny, 
unrivalled excellence was found. Grace 
was his powerful and peculiar faculty, in 
which he surpassed all his predecessors. 
His Venus Anadyomene, which was long 
after purchased by Augustus for one hun- 
dred talents, or £20,000 sterling, was es- 
teemed the most faultless creation of the 
Grecian pencil, the most perfect example 
of that simple yet unapproachable grace of 
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expression, of symmetry of form, and ex- 
quisite finish, in which may be summed up 
the distinctive beauties of his genius. Ho- 
togenes was next to him in merit. The 
most celebrated of his works was his figure 
of Jalysus, with his dog, which occupied 
him seven years. Aristides, of Theles, 
and cotemporary of Appelles, was the first, 
who, by the rules of art, obtained a perfect 
knowledge of expressing the passions and 
affections of the mind. In one figure, he 
expressed the anguish of maternal affec- 
tion, and the pangs of death. Euphranor, 
the Isthmian, and pupil of Aristides, is said 
to have carried this refinement of expres- 
sion still further. Skilled in Sculpture, as 
well as in Painting, his conceptions were 
noble and’elevated ; his style masculine and 
bold ; and he was the first who distin- 
guished himself, by imparting majesty to 
his heroes. 

Asclepiodorus, the Athenian sculptor, as 
well as painter, was as the latter, celebrated 
for the beauties of a correct style, and the 
truth of his proportions. Appelles allowed 
himself to be, in these respects, as much 
his inferior to this artist as he was to Am- 
phion on the good ordering and disposition 
of his figures. About this period appeared 
Nichomachus, Nichophanes, Pyreicas and 
others. Nichias, an Athenian, 322 B. C., 
was in great repute for the great variety 
and noble choice of his subjects, for the 
mode of distributing his lights and shadows, 
and for great skill in the representation of 
animals. In Rome, 300 B. C., Fabius, a 
noble Roman, painted the Temple of 
Health, and gloried so much in the art, that 
he assumed the name of Pictor. "Without 
a further enumeration of masters, for a long 
period after the reigns of Vespasian and 
his son Titus, painting, as well as sculp- 
ture, continued to flourish in Italy. Even 
under their successors Domitian, Nerva and 
Trojan, they met with as much encourage- 
ment as they did in the most palmy days of 
Greece, although painting was used in 
mere ornamental decorations — that is, to a 



great extent, and artists had sunk, for the 
most part, to the standard of mere me- 
chanics. Under Adrian, Antonine, Alex- 
ander Severns, Constantine, and Valenti- 
nian, the art of painting continued to be an 
object of interest; but at length, in the 
reign of Phocus, with the fall of the Em- 
pire, with the rest of the noble arts and 
sciences, it was involved in the common 
heap of ruins. 

(To be continued.) 

• - ■ ■ 

BROMINE. 

We give the folk wing interesting com- 
bination and experiments with bromine, as 
found in Hill’s Treatise: — 

“ Discovered in 1826, by M. Baiard, a 
young chemist of Montpellier, France. 
He named it Muride, because obtained 
from the sea ; but it acquired its present 
name from a Greek word, signifying rank , 
or dead odor. It exists in nature in very 
small quantities. It is found in the waters 
of every sea which has been tested for it : it 
is also found in many mineral and salt 
springs. We have not been able to deter- 
mine to whom belongs the honor of dis- 
covering its use as an accelerator in Da- 
guerreotype. Having corresponded with 
Prof. Morse, (who was certainly one of the 
first who took portraits by the Daguerreian 
process,) Dr. Draper, and others, to whom 
this honor has been awarded, they refuse to 
claim it. Prof. Silliman, who is supposed 
to know everything relating to science, 
writes to me that he does not know this. I 
am quite inclined to place the wreath on the 
brow of the inventor of the Magnetic Tele- 
graph. 

Process. — When common salt is prepar- 
ed from sea-water by evaporation and crys- 
talization, a liquid remains which goes un- 
der the name of bittern. This liquid on 
passing chlorine through it, is tinged with 
a deep yellow color. The liquid is now 
distilled, and the vapor passed over a sub- 
stance, (muriate of lime), which has a 
powerful attraction for water. A small 
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quantity of bromine is thus obtained. — 
Another method is to agitate the chlorinat- 
ed bittern with a portion of sulphuric ether. 
The ether dissolves the bromine, from 
which it receives a beautiful red tint, and 
on standing, rises to the surface. Agitate 
this solution with caustic potash, and the 
bromide of potassium and bromate of pot- 
assa will be formed. Evaporate the liquor 
and the bromide of potassium will be left 
from which bromine may be distilled. 

Properties. — At common temperatures, 
it rapidly volatilizes, giving red vapors of a 
most disagreeable smell. Its color, when 
held between the eye and the light is a 
deep hyacinth red. Like oxygen, chlorine, 
and iodine, it is a non-conductor of electri- 
city, and a negative electric. It boils at 
116-5°, and congeals at 4o Fahr. into a 
brittle solid. It is a powerful poison ; 
even its vapor would no doubt prove fatal, 
if inhaled in large quantities. A single 
drop placed in the beak of a bird destroys 
it instantly. Operators cannot be too cau- 
tious in using it. A very small drop spat- 
tered in the eye would destroy the sight. 
Bromine is very corrosive. A lighted taper 
burns for a few moments in its vapor, with 
a flame green at its base, and red at the top, 
and is then extinguished. It is soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether ; the latter is the 
best solvent. With water at 32" Fah., 
if forms a hydrate , in crystals of a fine red 
color. It gives to a solution of starch an 
orange color. Chlorine will displace it 
from all its combinations with hydrogen. 

Chloride of Bromine. — Formed by 
transmitting a current of chlorine through 
bromine, and condensing the disengaged va- 
pors by a freezing mixture. The factitious 
article is more simply formed, and is equal- 
ly good as an accelerator, but not as quick. 
See page 25, Part I. M. Bissou, a French- 
man, found that the real chloride of bro- 
mine is so sensitive, that Daguerreotype 
proofs are taken by it in half a second. He 
succeeded in taking persons and animals in 
the act of walking. 



Bromic Acid may be obtained by pour- 
ing sulphuric acid upon a dilute solution of 
bromide of baryta, and evaporating. No 
interest. 

Bromide of Baryta. — Boil of protobro- 
mide of iron with moist carbonate of bary- 
ta ; carefully evaporate and it will crystal- 
ize in white rhombic prisms, which have a 
bitter taste, are slightly deliquescent, and 
soluble in water and alcohol. 

Bromide of Carbon. — Formed by mix- 
ing one part of periodide of carbon with 
two of bromine. Two compounds are 
formed, the bromide of carbon , and the 
sub-bromide of iodine ; the latter is remov- 
ed by a solution of caustic potassa. It is 
liquid at common temperatures, but chrys- 
tallizes at 32° Fahr. ; sweet to the taste, 
and of a penetrating ethereal odor ; distin- 
guished from the protiodide by the vapor 
which it emits on being heated. The peri- 
odide of carbon is made by mixing an alco- 
holic solution of pure potash and of iodine. 
It forms crystals of a pearly lustre, sweet to 
the taste, and of a saffron odor. The pro- 
tiodide is formed by distilling a mixture of 
the preceding compound with corrosive sub- 
limate. Sweet in taste, and of a penetrat- 
ing ethereal odor. 

Rromide of Magnesium. — Dissolve mag- 
nesia in hydrobromic acid. It will chrystal- 
ize in small acicular crystals, of a sharp 
taste, very deliquescent and soluble. 

Bromide of Sulphur. — Pour bromine on 
sublimed sulphur. There is formed an oily 
liquid of a reddish tint. 

Bromide of Phosphorus, is formed by 
bringing phosphorus and bromine into con- 
tact in a jar filled with carbonic acid gas. 
Vaporizes by heat, and is decomposed by 
water. 

Bromide of Silicon, is prepared by 
burning silicon in the vapor of bromine. 
A very dense, colorless liquid, emitting 
dense fumes. We have used this article as 
an accelerator, and it produces a beautiful 
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but singular picture. It works quick, but 
possesses no particular advantage. 

Bromide of Zinc. — Prepared by digesting 
a solution of bromine with zinc filings. 
The iodide is formed in a similar manner. 
No interest. 

Hydrobromic Acid. — Mix the vapor of 
bromine wiih about an equal bulk of hydro- 
gen gas, and introduce a coil of red-hot 
platinum wire. Red-hot iron answers 
equally well. The combination takes 
place slowly without explosion. Or, it may 
be formed by placing a small piece of phos- 
phorous in a glass tube filled with water, 
and dropping it upon a little bromine. The 
The hydrobromic acid passes over in the 
form of a gas, and may be passed through 
water, which will absorb it. Hydriodic 
Acid is formed in the same way, using 
iodine in place of the bromine. Hydrobro- 
mic acid is decomposed instantly by chlo- 
rine and nitric acid. 

The French and German bromine is gene- 
rally considered the best ; but the Ameri- 
can manufacture is by no means to be re- 
jected, as it is frequently very excellent. 
Bromine is sometimes adulterated with 
naptha. 



NITRATE OF SILVER. 

DECOMPOSED BY THE CURRENT OF A GALVANIC 
BATTERY. 

Mr. Matteucci has observed that the 
hlack deposit obtained on the cathode, in 
the electrolysis of this salt, instantaneously 
becomes white when the current ceases ; 
that it does not occur except when the so- 
lution is weak, because from strong solu- 
tions, crystalline silver is at once deposited ; 
that if a portion of the deposit, after it has 
became white, be suspended between the 
electrodes while the current passes, those 
portions towards the anode again become 
Hack, if the experiment is made in a solu- 
tion of the nitrate, but not if in mere acid 
water ; it will, however, occur if a mere 
drop of nitrate is added to the solution, if 



a plate of a glass is interposed between the 
electrodes, the phenomenon does not occur ; 
this is attributed to the great reduction of 
intensity. It is suggested “ that the black 
deposit is formed, of oxide of silver, which 
is preserved by the passage of the current, 
and which, when the current ceases, passes 
immediately to the metallic condition.” 

-» 

OXIDE OF SILVER. 

Place pieces of silver in a glass vessel,, 
and pour on them about equal parts of 
water and strong nitric acid; the metal 
will soon dissolve, giving off fumes of ni- 
tric oxide. Should the solution have a 
green hue, which is invariably the case, 
unless the metal has been obtained fine 
from the refiners, it indicates the presence 
of copper, in which case immerse some 
pieces of copper in the solution, and the ni- 
tric acid, by elective affinity, will combine 
with the copper ; and a precipitate of pure 
silver, in the form of grayish powder, will 
take place. Throw away the liquid and 
wash the silver precipitate several times 
in sulphuric acid and water, and after- 
wards in water alone. Then re-dissolve it 
as before, in nitric acid and water ; and a 
solution of pure nitrate of silver will be ob- 
tained. Place this in an evaporating dish, 
or a saucer, and apply the heat of a spirit- 
lamp, or place the saucer by the fire-side, 
till some portion of the liquid is driven off 
in vapor. Allow the residue to cool, and it 
will shoot out into long colorless transpa- 
rent crystals, which are nitrate of silver. 
They must be handled with care, as they 
possess the property of staining animal and 
vegetable substances with an almost indel- 
ible black ; — fused nitrate of silver being 
the lunar caustic of surgery, and the main 
ingredient of marking-ink. Next prepare 
some lime-water, by stirring lime into water 
and filtering the solution. As lime is very 
sparingly soluble in water, requiring, at 
60 Fahrenheit, 750 times its weight, it is 
necessary to make an abundant supply. 
Place the lime-water in a glass or other 
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vessel, and drop in it a few crystals of ni- 
trate of silver ; the colorless solution will 
instantly assume an unsightly brown hue ; 
and, after remaining quiescent for a time, 
the oxide of silver will subside in the form 
of a dark brown precipitate. The liquid is 
then poured off, and the precipitate is wash- 
ed with water. Before throwing away the 
liquid, fresh lime-water should be added to 
it ; and if the dark hue recurs, the precipi- 
tate must be allowed to subside again ; if 
no change takes place, it may be inferred 
that the silver is all extracted. The oxide 
of silver should not be dried, but be kept 
in bottles with water. 



POTASSIUM. 

CYANIDE OR SIMPLE CYANURET OF POTAS- 
SIUM. 

Before entering into the preparation of 
this ingredient, 1 may mention that the 
prussiate of potash of commerce has, by 
many young experimentalists, been mis- 
taken for the above article, because it is 
often sold, by those unacquainted with 
chemical technicalities, under the name of 
cyanuret of potassium. It is, in chemical 
parlance, termed ferro-cyanuret, from its 
containing a certain portion of iron ; and 
differs in its properties, very materially, 
from the simple salt. It is of a bright yel- 
low color, and is converted into the color- 
less, simple cyanuret in the following 
manner : 

Take 4 ounces of the yellow prussiate, 
break it in small pieces, and well dry it on 
a plate of iron ; then reduce it in a mortar 
to exceedingly fine powder. Dry and pound 
in like manner one and a-half oz. of carbo- 
nate of potash. Incorporate the two in- 
gredients thoroughly. Place a Hessian 
crucible in the fire ; and when it attains a 
red heat, throw into it the prepared mixture, 
and closely cover the crucible. Keep up the 
heat, and the contents of the crucible will 
soon fuse ; and the fluid mass will become 
red-hot. After this, immerse in it, from 
time to time, a hot glass rod ; the mass 



which adheres, is in the early stages of the 
process brown on cooling ; as the heat is 
continued, it appears yellowish, and finally, 
colorless and transparent. The operation 
is then complete : the crucible must be re- 
moved ; and after its contents have been 
allowed to settle, the fused mass may be 
poured off ; the greater portion of which 
consists of the simple cyanuret of potas- 
sium. This salt is very deliquescent, and 
must therefore be retained in close bottles : 
it will readily be recognized by its power- 
ful odor, — that noticed in peach blossoms. 
The mere mention of prussic acid entering 
largely into its composition, will be suffi- 
cient to induce my reader to exercise com- 
mon caution in handling it. 

Having these ingredients prepared, take 
one pint of pure rain or distilled water ; add 
to it two ounces of the cyanuret of potas- 
sium, shake them together occasionally, 
until the latter is entirely dissolved ; and 
allow the liquid to become clear. Then 
add a quarter of an ounce of oxide of sil- 
ver, which will very speedily dissolve ; the 
dissolution may be hastened by heat, and 
after a short time, a clear transparent solu- 
tion will be obtained. — Walker. 

— 

STEREO-CHROMIC PAINTING. 

A new mode of fresco painting, called 
Stereo -chromie, which has for a long time 
excited attention among the artists of Ger- 
many, has it appears been perfected by a 
pupil of Kaulbach, in his own studio in 
Munich. The design is Kaulbach ’s, and 
the work was executed under his superin- 
tendence. It represents the figure and cha- 
racter of a Prophet, and will be sent to the 
London Exhibition. ‘ The figure, grand 
and majestic as it really is, cannot be ex- 
pected to convey to the English public any- 
thing but a faint idea of the genius and skill 
of Kaulbach,’ but as a specimen of this new 
and wonderful mode of painting, it will be 
regarded, by artists, with the greatest 
curiosity. 

Stereo-chromie was discovered by Ober - 
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grath von Fuchs, a distinguished chemist ; 
and is considered by German artists as one 
of the greatest discoveries of the age. 
They claim for it great advantage over ordi- 
nary fresco and encaustic painting, in its 
superior durability and the power which it 
affords the artist of retouching and glazing 
his picture. The colors are mixed with 
water, the whole being permanently fixed 
by occasional sprinklings of water, in which 
a certain proportion of fiuoric-aeid ( Flass - 
spath saurs) is mixed. 

Stereo-chromie is in fact a preserver of 
the wall on which it is painted, By a cer_ 
tain chemical action of the solution sprink. 
led over the picture, while in progress, the 
whole ground on which it is placed, and the 
picture itself becomes one hard flinty mass, 
the very colors of which are converted into 
the hardest stone. 

aasa - 

This singular species of painting resists, 
it is said, every influence of climate ; and 
may be securely used as an external coating 
for buildings in any part of the globe. 
Neither is the artist confined to any parti- 
cular time in executing it, leaving off when 
he pleases and for any length of time. In 
these points it is a most important recom- 
mendation, which cannot by any means ap- 
ply to fresco work, nor, except within cer 
tain limits, to oil painting. The highest 
advantage of all, however, is that the same 
part may be painted over as often as the 
artist please, which is impossible in fresco ; 
and consequently the most perfect harmony 
may, by this new mode be preserved 
throughout the largest possible painting. 
In fresco the artist is the slave of his ma- 
terials ; here, he is the arbitrary master 
and to the fullest extent. — Banner of the 
Union, Pa. 

» 

WATER. 

Water intended to aid in conducting- 
chemical experiments, should, so far as pos- 
sible, be free from all foreign substances. 
As the Daguerreotype process is one of the 
most difficult in the range of chemical 



science, the Daguerreian should have at 
hand the best that circumstances will ad- 
mit. We have learned, from experience, 
the disadvantages attendant on those who 
travel in the country, from village to village 
in the practice of the Daguerreotype art. 

When Distilled Water can be obtained, 
it should be used. It must have no smell, 
taste, or color ; it must evaporate without 
leaving a residue; it must give no precipi- 
tates with solutions of nitrate of silver, 
chloride of barium, superoxalate of potash, 
caustic alcalies, carbonated alcalies, sul- 
phurated hydrogen, or hydro sulphate of 
ammonia. 

Rain Water generally contains carbonic 
acid, carbonate of lime, and chloride of cal- 
cium. 

Spring Water contains the same impuri- 
ties as rain water, superadded to chloride of 
sodium, sulphate of lime, carbonate of 
iron. &c. 

River Water. — More free from salts than 
spring water, but often contains a large 
quantity of decomposing vegetable and ani- 
mal matter. This is particularly the case 
with water taken from the Hudson, from 
Troy to its mouth ; also, the Mississippi, 
and, in fact, almost all large streams which 
are navigated. 

Lake Water. -Al\ descriptions of stagnant 
water abound in half-putrified organic re- 
mains, as all well know, that the smaller 
the bulk of liquid, as in the case of the 
swamp or marsh, the more impure and 
the more unwholesome it is. 

To purify Water. — Much has been said 
about purifying water for Daguerreotype 
use. We look upon this, so far as chemical 
agents are employed, in most instances a 
loss of both time and money ; let every one 
filter the water for use often and freely and 
we will guarantee that success will be his 
reward. We will class water in the fol- 
lowing order : — 

1, Distilled water; 2, rain water; 3, 
brook water ; 4, well water ; 5, spring 
water ; 6, river water: yet the water from 
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some of our Western lakes would, we think 
fully equal to rain water. We have used 
the water from Seneca lake, and have 
found it possessing less animal and vegeta- 
ble matter, than found in the water from any 

well which we have been compelled to use. 



Isinglass, as it is generally called fish glue, 
is prepared from the air-bladders of the 
sturgeon. It is found in commerce under 'va- 
rious forms, such as large strings, small 
strings, and leaves. It is always white, 
semi-transparent, dry, fibrous, horny, of a 
faint odor and insipid taste. When a very 
thin leaf is moved between the eye and the 
light of the sun, a species of chatoyance is 
perceived. If macerated in cold water, 
Isinglass swells and softens ; if boiled in 
water, it dissolves almost without any resi- 
due and forms a solution, which, on be- 
coming cool produces a semi-transparent 
jelly. There are several counterfeits, but 

all are easily detected. 

»+-« 

PAPIER-MACHE. 

Papier-Mache. — Pulped paper moulded 
into forms. It possesses great strength and 
is a valuable article in the manufacturing 
of cases for Daguerreotypes. It may be 
rendered partially waterproof by the addi- 
tion of sulphate of iron, quicklime, and 
glue, or white of eggs, to the pulp ; and in- 
cumbustible by the addition of borax and 
phosphate of soda. The papier-mache 
Daguerreotype cases, tea-trays, waiters, 
snuff-boxes, &c., are prepared by pasting or 
glueing sheets of paper together, and sub- 
mitting them to powerful pressure, by 
which the composition acquires the hard, 
ness of a board when dry. Such articles are 
often inlaid with mother of pearl, and japan- 

ed, and are then perfectly water-proof 



CHLORIDE OF CALCIUM. 

Chloride of Calcium. — This is so eas 
ily manufactured that any Daguerreotyp- 
ist can make it with but little difficulty. 
Saturate dilated muriatic acid, say three 
pints of water to one of acid ; this should 



be filtered through a sponge and then allow- 
ed to stand until all the aquus solution has 
evaporated and the calcium crystallized. 
This may be improved by it being placed 
in a crucible ; and fused with a quick fire, 
then poured out on a flat stone. When 
cold, it should be broken and put in close 
bottles. This is much used by Daguerreo- 
typists as it possesses a strong affinity for 
water ; consequently, it is a valuable auxili- 
ary in keeping the iodine dry. It is also 
much used for drying gases and absorbing 
water from ethereal and oily liquids, in or- 
ganic analyses. 



MURIATE OF AMMONIA. 

Muriate of Ammonia — sal ammoniac . — 
This is used by few to bleach Daguerreotype 
impressions, and relieve them of th e “blues 
should, however, the plates be well cleaned 
and the mercury at a proper temperature, 
there will be no need of this preparation : 
yet, as a number have requested, we give 
the following combination, knowing that all 
Daguerreotypists are troubled moie or less 
with solarized impressions, they may be 
more particularly with the blues. Make a 
saturated solution of muriate of ammonia, 
in pure water, and filter through paper. 
This reduced with an equal quantity of 
water before used ; when the linen or any 
portion of the impression is badly solarized, 
after removing the coating with the hypo- 
sulphite solution, thoroughly rinse the plate 
with water, then pour the bleaching solu- 
tion over the surface of the impression in 
the same manner as in gilding. 

If the solarization be very deep, apply 
the lamp beneath and slightly warm the 
plate, pour suddenly off, and without rins- 
ing, quickly apply the gilding and gild in 
the usual way. The whole operation must 
be quickly performed, or the chlorine soon 
attracts the shade of the picture. There 
may be instances when this solution may 
prove of advantage, as, for instance, when 
black velvet and milk white are wanted in 
the same impression. We have seen it 
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operate with pleasing success ; but repea 
that few only use it, yet as in a single in- 
stance it might be of value, we have given 
it. As much of the muriate of ammonia, in 
common, is adulterated, we will give a few 
tests which all can try. 

When pure, this salt is totally volatiliz- 
able by heat ; if a small portion on being 
heated on a piece of platinum foil over a spirit 
lamp leaves any fixed residue, it is adulter- 
ated. It should dissolve entirely in water ; 
if it leaves an insoluble residue it is adulter- 
ated. The impurities generally found in 
sal-ammoniac, are sulphate of ammonia, 
sulphate of soda, chloride of sodum, and 
chloride of potassium ; neither of these are 
considered injurious in the bleaching solution 
Occasionally it contains lead, iron, and cop- 
per. The presence of sulphuric acid may 
be detected by means of a diluted solution 
of chloride of barium, added to a weak so- 
lution of muriate of ammonia, in water, this 
will produce a white precipitate, which is 
the more copious and dense, the less the li- 
quor is diluted. If it contains lead ad- 
to a small portion of it, contained in a test 
tube, a little diluted sulphuric acid, or a 
few drops of a solution of sulphate of soda 
(glauber’s salt), if the liquid contains lead 
there will be prevalent a white powder, or 
precipitate, this powder scarcely dissolves 
at all in diluted acids, but it dissolves in a 
solution of caustic of potash : iron, mix a 
solution of the yellow prussiale of potash 
with a solution of red prussiate, a few drops 
of this added to a weak solution of muriate 
of ammonia will produce a blue precipitate ; 
copper , pour about half an ounce of the li- 
quid in a test tube, and add to it a few drops 
of liquid ammonia, if copper is present, the 
liquid will assume a blue color. Sal am- 
monia is known by giving out the odor of 
ammonia when mixed with caustic of pot- 
ash : when sal-ammonia possesses a brown- 
ish color, it indicates the presence of char- 
coal, or empyreumatie oil; such sal-ammo- 
niac is good for some purposes, but wholly 
unfit for chemical purposes. 



When sal-ammoniac leaves a non-volatile 
residue, it may contain sulphate of soda. 
This is the principal cause of failures 
with the bleaching solution, as the sul- 
phate of soda has a tendency to blacken 
rather than bleach Daguerreian impressions. 
The sulphate of soda as well as the chlor- 
ide of sodium, is often found in unpurified 
sal-ammoniac to the amount of ten per cent. 

When sal-ammoniac contains much sul- 
phate of ammonia, it fuses and sputters be- 
fore it sublimes ; whereas it otherwise sub- 
limes without fusing. When sal-ammoniac, 
sublimes without residue, but gives a 
precipitate when its solution is tested 
with a solution of chloride of barium, it 
contains sulphate of ammonia ; but when 
it leaves a non-volatile residue, the precipi- 
tate indicates sulphate of soda or sulphate 
ol magnesia. 

*-*-• 

BROMIDE OF SILVER. 

NATIVE BROMIDE OE SILVER AND ANALYYSES. 

M. Berthier says, that in the district of 
Plateros, seventeen leagues from Zacatecas 
in Mexico, silver ore is found in two differ- 
ent states ; first, native silver ; and second- 
ly and principally in a state of combination 
in small olive-green or yellowish crystals, 
supposed to be chloride, but which he found 
to be bromide of silver. According to M. 
Duport, from whom M. Berthier received 
these specimens, this substance is not rare 
in Mexico, but occurs frequently in fine 
cubic and octahedral crystals. 

The specimen examined by M. Berthier 
was from San Onofe. It was compact, of 
a slightly reddish gray color; fracture un- 
even ; splendent ; penetrated with small 
cavities, some of which were partially fill- 
ed with a substance of a dull pale yellow 
color, and which the miners call oxide of 
lead ; other cavities contain very small im- 
perfect crystals ; which are brilliant, and 
of a pale olive green-color, and have the 
appearance of chloride of silver. This 
specimen was very rich, for it yield el. 
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0-0688 of silver, and contained 0.45 of car- 
bonate of lead, which, intimately mixed 
with quartz and a little oxide of iron, form- 
ed the principal portion of the mass. 

M. Berthier has also found this mineral 
among the silver ores of Huelgoeth, de- 
partment of Finistere in France. Two 
specimens were obtained by him: the first 
of these is described as being porous or 
scoriform, containing white quartz imbed- 
ded in foliated hydrate of iron. On the 
edges of the foliatsd iron ore the naked eye 
could distinguish small cubic grains of a 
pearl-white color, which had all the cha- 
racters of chloride of silver. 

The second specimen had the appearance 
of compact oxide of iron, containing here 
and there milk-white quartz ; it was 
throughout impregnated with chloride of 
silver, which occasionally appeared in the 
form of very small brilliant crystals. To 
analyze this mineral, 10 grammes were 
first treated with ammonia, and heat 
to dissolve the chloride of silver, and 
afterwards by boiling hydrochloric acid 
to dissolve the oxide of iron ; this acid 
also dissolved a certain portion of lead, 
which probably was in the state of phos- 
phate. The quartzose residue weighed 
32.6 grammes : it contained 0.i7 gramme 
of silver, which must ha ve been in the me- 
tallic state: the ammoniacal solution gave 
by boiling and saturarion with nitric acid, 
1.84 gramme of chloride of silver, which, 
supposing it to be pure, contained 1.40 
gramme of silver, which, added to 0.17 
gramme remaining in the quartz, gives a 
total of 1.57 gramme; a result which dif- 
fered so very little from that obtained by 
essaying, as to prove the absence of bro- 
mide of silver, and that this was the case 
was confirmed by additional experiments. 

After this a third specimen was received 
from Huelgoeth ; it was very small, but as 
rich as the foregoing, and in it there were 
distinguishable, besides granular cubic 
crystals of chloride of silver, other grain 6 * 



of an olive-green color, which had exactly 
the same appearance as the bromide bad. 
Platerost and the following experiments 
proved the presence of the substance. 

Five grammes ol the pulverized mineral 
were boiled in a solution of oxalic acid, un- 
til the oxide of iron was perfectly dissolved: 
the residue weighed about a gramme, and it 
evidently contained a mixture of canary- 
yellow and white grains. It was digested 
in hot solution of ammonia until all the 
yellow powder disappeared ; it required a 
large quantity of the alkali for this purpose, 
which would not have been the case to dis- 
solve pure chloride. The solution was gra- 
dually saturated with nitric acid, and it was 
observed that the successive deposits formed 
had an evident yellow tint, but gradually 
diminishing in intensity, except the last, 
which were white. The yellow deposits 
were collected and examined in the follow- 
ing manner : — A portion was treated with 
chlorine and aether ; the aether became of a 
yellow color. Another portion was dissolv- 
ed in ammonia, hydrosulphate of ammonia 
was added to the solution, and the black 
precipitate formed was separated, and was 
found to be pure sulphuret of silver. The 
liquor was concentrated by exposure to the 
air, and filtered to separate the sulphur 
which was deposited ; a little potash was 
then added, and it was evaporated to dry- 
ness ; acetic acid was added to saturate the 
excess of potash, and it was again dried. 

To determine whether the saline residue 
contained a bromide, a small portion of it 
was treated in a tube with pure nitric acid, 
and a yellow liquid was immediately ob- 
tained. Another portion was mixed with 
peroxide of manganese, and the mixture 
was placed in a glass tube ; a few drops of 
concentrated sulphuric acid were added, and 
when gently heated, red vapors were im- 
mediately disengaged, and alter some lime 
there were deposited on the sides of the 
tube small drops of a red liquid. The ex- 
istence of bromine was therefore evident, 
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and it was proved that the bromide was 
unmixed with iodide. Bromide of silver 
appears to be rare at Huelgoeth; but it may 
be readily distinguished from the chloride 
by its greenish or canary-yellow color, 
which is characteristic of it. It is remark- 
able that it occurs with the chloride in the 
same specimens, but without there being an 
ntimate mixture of the two substances. 



®t)£ SJctQunrrnan Journal. 

NEW YORK, MARCH 1 , 1851. 



HILLOTYPE. 

Since the announcement of the Hillo- 
type, in the last number of the Daguerre- 
ian Journal, quite an excitement has pre- 
vailed, both in the Daguerreotype and 
scientific world. The great question has 
fairly been solved and 11 natural colors ” 
can be produced and rendered indelible 
upon the m'etalic plate. America can 
safely say she has presented to the world 
one of the most invaluable discoveries that 
has ever been imprinted upon the pages of 
history. 

Men profound in their scientific skill and 
learning, have long and in vain sought for 
the discovery or invention of some means 
of securing to the future, the colors of the 
present. All Europe has been alive to this 
great desideratum, and many have pre- 
sumed it an impossibility, while some few 
persisted, flattered by hope and encouraged 
by the almost daily announcement of some 
new discovery or invention, that hereto- 
fore had been deemed only as having exis- 
tence in the dreamy imagination or a per- 
spective future. We hail the discovery of 
the Hillotype as an epoch bright in the his- 
tory of science, as well as impregnated 
with interest to aid in unfolding a volume 
of investigation which has so long com- 
manded the attention of learned and philo- 



sophical minds, as the “ colored rays of 
light. v 

The subject of reflected light and its 
colors has long agitated the scientific mind. 
Much has been said and written ; elaborate 
and laborious “ Essays,” “ Researches” and 
“Treatises” have penetrated our libraries and 
proved valuable auxiliaries in pushing the 
interest of those engaged in furthering 
agricultural and chemical pursuits. This 
branch of natural science is regarded as one 
of the most important, and, at the present 
moment, it is rendered doubly interesting 
from the fact of Mr. Hill’s discovery. We 
may look forward for new developements, 
which will prove no less surprising than that 
of rendering permanent, on a metalic plate, 
the variegated beauties of the solar spec- 
trum. 

W e are, as it were, standing upon an emi- 
nence from which we can survey the pre- 
sent, retrospect the past, and almost sketch 
the bright outline of a coming future. 
Here lies a field for animated speculation, 
in which nature’s student can satiate his 
appetite in the study of nature, in a pro- 
vince hitherto unknown and unexplored; 
he may here realize truths purely sublime, 
painted in the glowing “ colors of nature,” 
and rendered prominent upon the tablet of 
his memory. 

We present the following communica- 
tion from Mr. Hill, which our readers will 
peruse with pleasure : 

For the Daguerreian Journal. 

S. D. Humphrey, Esq. ; — Being detained 
here a day on my way from your city, I re- 
lieve myself a little from the tedium of 
delay, by a few scribblings to your valu- 
able Journal. I will give a few particulars 
respecting my pictures, &c. 

I have now fifty-five specimens. They 
are all equally perfect. It is quite remark- 
able that I have never yet made a partial 
failure. Those impressions which have 
had too much light, are nearly as strong, 
sound, brilliant and beautiful as those 
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correctly timed in the camera, being infe- 
rior only in having the colors less deep. 
Even the whites retain their strength. 
The folds of the linen are always well de- 
fined. Blue or solarized linen is unknown 
in my process, and there is always a 
strength and clearness in the whites, unat- 
tainable by mercury. During the past 
winter I have several times taken a view 
in which there is a deep red house, while 
the ground was covered with snow. For 
experiment I exposed the plate so long as 
to reduce the bright red of the house to a 
very light red , while at the same time, the 
white snow was developed with a beauti- 
ful whiteness. 

I have copied several very highly colored 
French prints. The copies are far supe- 
rior to the originals, in that, while they 
have every tint of color, they are exceed- 
ingly brilliant. This is a characteristic in 
which I never fail, even with the plates 
merely cleaned with rotten stone — the bril- 
liancy depending on other causes. Well 
polished plates, however, are preferable 
for other reasons. It is essential that the 
plates should be very pure, free from scum? 
dampness, and organic matter of every 
kind, and I am experimenting with differ- 
ent substances, in hopes of finding some- 
thing that will more perfectly cleanse, 
while it thoroughly polishes. I would be 
very thankful to any person who might fur- 
nish me with valuable hints on this point, 
as I am convinced that here lies one great 
cause of uncertainty. 

My trouble with the yellow , which you 
mentioned in the last number of the “ Da- 
gurreian Journal,” relates only to the ho- 
mogeneous rays, orange, buff, and all the 
various shades of yellow come out true ex- 
cept the chrome yellow which appears less 
brilliant. This, however, is thought by dis- 
tinguished artists, no serious objection. 

My late visit to your city was much 
shorter than I could have wished. I called 
on a number of Artists, and the cordial 
manner in which they congratulated me 



has added much to my kindly feelings to- 
wards the fraternity, and strengthened my 
resolution to give all worthy Daguerreotypists 
and Artists, my process on terms which I 
believe will be satisfactory. As far as this 
is concerned, please say to such their inter- 
ests are safe in my hands. I met with but 
one person anyway sceptical, and he is wil- 
ling to be more fully satisfied when he 
“ sees the pictures,” which is very fair I am 
sure. While it is very cheering to me, in 
my truly arduous duties, to review the kind 
congratulations of my brother Artists, the 
most I am entitled to claim in an age when 
almost every announcement is regarded as 
humbug, is that the Daguerreian world will 
give me a fair chance to perfect my dis- 
covery. A few have seen my pictures, and 
their expressed opinions agree with mine, 
viz., that these pictures will astonish the 
world. I saw in your city, in the hands of 
Mr. Hite, Artist, some exquisite ivory min- 
iatures. It astonished me that the human 
hand could paint “ the form of the human 
face divine,” in such a mode ; but I pleas- 
antly said to the Artist, what I now repeat 
in all seriousness, that the pictures by my 
process necessarily exceed in beauty the 
finest productions of the painter, they being 
drawn by light and painted by sun-beams. 

I have heard several rumors while in the 
city, in respect to my designs in the disposi- 
tion of my discovery. Allow me to say, for 
the information of all concerned, that my 
purpose is unalterably fixed to avoid mono- 
poly, and to take a course which will put 
the process into general use. 

To-morrow I start for my “ mountain 
home,” and with my invigorated health and 
spirit, I hope to resume my toils with a 
prospect of bringing out my process at an 
early day. 

I remain, 

fraternally yours, 

L. L. Hill. 

Woodstock, Ulster Co,, N. Y., 

March 12, 1851. 
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OCT” We are highly gratified to find many 
of our fellow Daguerreotypists are cordially 
welcoming us on by manfully and nume- 
rously sending us their names for the Da- 
guerreian Journal for one year. When we 
commenced our editorial labors we launched 
our hark upon a sea never before thought 
safe for regular navigation, but we find only 
few snags in the way, and these are every day 
lessened by our close application and the as- 
sistance of kind friends. No man knows 
his friends until they have an opportunity 
to prove themselves. 

With but few exceptions, all who sub- 
scribed for the Journal for the first four 
months have sent us two dollars worth of 
the “ root of all evil,” for their subscription 
for the balance of the year. We bow , and 
thank you ! May you never get in a 
“ Fog.” 



ttIT 3 * T. Antisell, M. D., has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Chemistry in the Ver- 
mont Medical College, at Woodstock, Vt. 
He is now fulfilling his professional duties 
at the above named institution. 



H7 5 * Mr. J. E. Mayall of London, has 
promised us an article on “ Photographing 
on Glass.” This will appear as soon as re- 
ceived. 



OUT* Our old and learned friend Mr. Fin- 
ley of Canandaigua, promised us a commu- 
nication. Where is it ? 



[CT* Removal. — In our last we noticed 
our removal to No. 252 Broadway; this 
was the case, but we found on consulting a 
carpenter in relation to putting in a sky- 
light, he declared it unsafe. The conse- 
quence was, that we at once abandoned the 
idea, and soon made very satisfactory ar- 
rangements with Mr. Insley, the well and 
favorably known proprietor of the Insley 
Gallery . Once again we are settled and 
would be happy to see all who feel an in- 



terest in the Daguerreian and Photegenic 
arts. 

The Office of the Daguerreian Journal 
is at No. 311 Broadway. 



®uv Dagtttmotgpcs. 

We are assured by one in whom we have 
all confidence, and withal! capable of judg- 
ing, that there is now in progress a machine 
for cleaning and buffing plates. This ma- 
chine is an ingenious and valuable contriv- 
ance, and it is said will polish a plate in 
one-sixth of the time required by any other 
process. The whole done without hand- 
ling the plate. We hope so. 



Gurney has recently taken some of the 
finest large size Daguerreotypes ever pro- 
duced. These wonderful specimens are on 
plates eleven by thirteen inches, called 
mammoth plates. Such pictures four or five 
years ago would have filled the world with 
admiration and surprise. The chemical 
effect is clear and well worked, thus prov- 
ing well prepared plates can present large 
as well as small impressions. It is well 
worth while for every Daguerreian visit- 
ing this city, to look upon these proud spe- 
cimens of the art. 

« — — 

Thompson of this city, has just taken the 
whole of the upper floor of the building oc- 
cupied by him, and has built two fine sky- 
lights. 



We understand that Mr. H. McBride, 
operator for Meade & Brother of this city, 
is about to establish himself in Albany. We 
wish Mr. B. success. 

MM 

Weston of this city, is now producing 
some of the best Calotypes we have seen. 
We are happy to see Photographing on 
paper brought before the public. Daguerre- 
otypists should call and see Mr. W’s. spe- 
cimens, as well also those produced by 
Messrs. Bertha, Wehnest, Beekman & Bro- 
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thers, who have been for some time past 
successfully practising in the art of “ Sun 
Drawing.” 



A. Morand has recently made very ex- 
tensive additions to his former establish- 
ment in Chatham street. We now find him 
lighting his subjects by a large and well ar- 
ranged sky-light. 



€ o r r 1 0 p o n t n c t . 

S. D. Humphrey, Esq., 

Dear Sir : — I would fain give my testi- 
mony in favor of your excellent Journal, 
which is to the Daguerreian, as a guide to 
the traveller, and pilot to the untaught 
mariner. It needs but to meet his eye for 
him to appreciate its value and secure its 
aid, while following in his misty pathway. 

I have long since learned that “ experi- 
ence is the best teacher,” but now since the 
advent of the Journal, all who would be re- 
lieved of difficulties incident to Daguerreian 
life, may find the cause of atmospheric 
troubles — bad light — poor subjects — cloud- 
ed results , &c., reflected on its pages, and 
thus, by close application, prevent the 
many evils which so frequently attend 
them, and thereby learn that “ an ounce of 
prevention is better than a pound of cure.” 

But there are those in the business who 
do not seem to discover any difference be- 
tween the profile on the school-boy ? s slate, 
and the best “ aqua-tinta” engraving. 
They never have any trouble in producing 
perfect results at every sitting, and that for 
the sum of one dollar or fifty cents. No 
wonder the writer of the article on Da- 
guerreotypes in No. 5 of the Journal, says 
“ Daguerreians are not artists, nor Da- 
guerreotypes works of Art, but mere won- 
ders of Nature .” 

When Daguerreians adopt the motto — 
“ Good pictures and fair prices,” they may 
lay claim to the enviable name of Artist, 
and not before. The Daguerreian art is 
the most difficult art to practise with per- 



fect success, that has ever yet been dis- 
covered. A perfect Daguerreotype is the 
result of a series of the most careful, deli- 
cate and complicated experiments ever con- 
ceived of by the human mind. 

I have been considerably amused in pe- 
rusing the Journal, in reading communica- 
tions from sources where I am acquainted. 
They remind me of the old adage — “ All is 
not gold that glitters,” for they appear to 
far better advantage in print, than as Ar- 
tists. But enough of this. In conclusion, 
permit me to speak of a method of copying 
pictures, which, if new to any of your 
readers, they will find it well worthy of 
the trial. I find, by placing the picture to 
be copied where the rays of the sun may 
fall obliquely upon the plate, all reflection 
is thrown off, and the image appears in the 
camera, clear and distinct, even if the 
original be very faint. It also shortens the 
time of exposure to from one to five seconds. 

Respectfully yours, 

Jas. Bennett Sykes. 

Owego, March 4, 1851. 

Note. — We think this is rather sharp 
firing, but, as it is already met by the “ Ar- 
tists” referred to, we give it. We do like 
spice, and well seasoned articles, but don’t 
get too personal. A man may have been 
born in a stable, but it is no sign he is a 
horse. We hope the above from Mr. S. 
was not prompted by “ a spirit of rivalry 
and animosity,” but rather for the good of 
all, as no doubt it will so prove. Give us a 
pop from the other side. [Ed. 

- — — «-e-« 

Daguerreian Journals Lost. — The fol- 
lowing Telgraph Dispatch was received at 
the Daguerreian Journal Office on the 13th. 

“ What is the reason of your not sending 
me my Journals ? W. S Gear.” 

The following was our answer forward- 
ed per mail on the same day. 

Daguerreian Journal Office, 
New York, March 13th, 1851. 

Dear Sir : — Your Telegraph Dispatch 
came to hand. In answer, — I do send a 
Journal directed to you as often as publish- 
ed. The last was mailed last Friday, i.e. 
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the February loth number, that being the 
last out. I find it takes nearly as many to 
furnish the Post Offices as my subscribers ; 
however, I try it again and send one to- 
day. 

Respectfully, 

W . S. G-ear. S. D. Humphrey. 

We wish that the persons, wishing the 
Daguerreian Journal would furnish us with 
their names — (“no questions asked”) and 
they can have a copy forwarded, — thereby 
our honest subscribers would receive their 
Journal regularly. We do know that we 
put the Journal in the Post Office — but we 
don’t know why so many of our subscri- 
bers do not receive them. There is no 
doubt but that our Journal is valuable, and 
should be in the hands of all, yet it is with 
us as with most brother editors, we are 
unable to furnish copies gratuitously. 



AMMONIA. 

Ammonia should be a perfectly colorless 
liquid; when concentrated its specific gra- 
vity should be 0-9. It must have a pure 
ammonial odor, and must voiitalise with- 
out any residue. It must not become trou- 
bled when mixed with alcohol, or lime water, 
otherwise it contains carbonate of ammo- 
nia. Neither must it for the same reason, 
become troubled when tested with a solu- 
tion of chloride of barium ; this is the best 
test for carbonate of ammonia. Care is to 
be taken to observe the action of the test on 
its first addition, for after the mixture has 
been exposed to the air for a few minutes, 
a troubling necessarily ensues, because the 
ammonia abstracts carbonic acid from the 
atmosphere. 

When super-saturated with nitric acid, 
and tested with a solution of nitrate of 
silver, it must give no white precipitate ; 
otherwise it contains sal-ammoniac. It 
must give no precipitate with a solution of 
chloride of barium, otherwise it contains 
sulphuric acid, in which case, the precipi- 
tate will be invisible in nitric acid. It must 
give no precipitate with a solution of oxalic 



acid or superoxalate of potash ; otherwise 
it contains lime. When saturated with 
nitric acid and tested with a solution of yel- 
low prussiate of potash, it must give no 
precipitate ; otherwise it contains copper. 
When mixed with its weight of oil of vitriol, 
it must not become brown or black ; other- 
wise it contains empyreumatic oil. As it 
is quite difficult to obtain ammonia entirely 
free from carbonate of ammonia, or to pre- 
serve it in that state, the employment of 
ammonia containing a small portion of the 
carbonate is admissable in the practice of 
the Daguerreotype. 



An Army of Subscribers. — It is com- 
puted that the regular subscribers to the 
New York Sun, standing side by side, and 
each occupying eighteen inches space, 
would form a line seventeen miles, fourteen 
rods, and three yards long. Standing with 
arms extended, and occupying six feet each, 
they would reach sixty-eight miles, fifty- 
eight rods and one yard, &c. &c. — Sun. 

Let us see if we also cannot get up some 
astonishing statistics : The regular sub- 

scribers to the New York Tribune , standing 
in single file, each holding fast to the other’s 
coat-tail, would form a line 176 miles, 7 
rods and one yard long. Allowing that each 
could hop, skip and jump the distance of 4 
yards, their simultaneous performance of 
this feat would extend from Cape Horn to 
Baffins Bay. Supposing they ail sneezed 
at once, the vibration of the air would over- 
throw the spire of Trinity Church. In 
reading the 48 columns of our double sheet 
every morning, the distance travelled by 
their eyes would reach twice round the 
earth. There ! Is that enough ? — Tri- 
bune. 

Wonder if the Tribune’s calculations is 
made from the actual measurement of the 
“ tail” of the “ old white coat ?” If so its 
not fair, for Horace has the advantage over 
the modern fashion. 

7 

Strange Announcement. — W e see by a 
Georgia exchange, that some one in that 
State is taking “ Daguerreotypes as low as 
seventy-five cents.” Our Devil says “ Bar- 
num is after the wonder, and intends having 
him early this Spring.” 
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EXAMPLES OF THE DIVISIBILITY 
OF MATTER. 

All that has been written in support of 
what is termed the “ Infinite Divisibility of 
Matter,” has been advanced with an over- 
sight ol certain axiomatic principles which 
immediately decide the question in the nega- 
tive. Indeed, it would suffice to say that 
there can be no such thing as a division of 
matter into an infinite number of parts 
simply because there can be no such thing 
as an infinite number of any thing. Num- 
ber is essentially finite, and although, in 
imagination, it can be extended indefinitely, 
it never can be positively infinite, at any 
period of futurity, from the very fact that 
we can always conceive of its being ex- 
tended still farther. Even as an ideal ex- 
tension of parts, it has always a beginning 
and an end, at any given time we may 
asume for measuring it, and is, therefore, 
never infinite in itself at any time. In this 
respect it differs essentially from infinite 
space, which having no parts, is positively 
infinite at all times. Number is a conve- 
nient instrument wherewith to obtain an 
idea of infinite space, or of infinite dura- 
tion, on account of its capacity for endless 
extension or continuation ; and it is because 
we can ideally extend and continue it for- 
ever, without even approximating to a 
measurement of space and duration, that 
we discover the latter to be absolutely in- 
finite, and number to be absolutely finite. 
"We discover that between the capacity for 
endless extension and endless extension 
itself, there is a manifest and decided diffe- 
rence. Under any circumstances, there- 
fore, the term infinite, as applied to the di- 
visibility of matter, is unphilosophical and 
improper. All the matter in the universe 
is finite, and if it were to be doubled, or 
quatrilliontupled, every instant of time, to 
all eternity, it would never become infi- 
nitely extended. And, by the same rule, it 
can never become infinitely subdivided. 

If, however, by the term “ infinite divisi- 



bility,” as applied to matter, is merely 
meant its capacity for interminable subdivi- 
sion, then the question resolves itself either 
into one of speculative fancy or of prac- 
tical fact. If the former, then it must be 
admitted that, by an effort of the imagina- 
tion, we can conceive of such a divisi- 
bility beyond any assignable limits. But if 
we regard the question as a practical one, 
it immediately becomes too absurd for 
serious attention, since it is evident that 
human power, limited in all things, must 
be so in producing artificial subdivisions of 
matter. However unlimited, therefore, the 
capacity of matter may be for divisibility, 
that of human beings, in relation to it, 
must be narrow indeed. When chemists, 
therefore, and other philosophers, speak ol 
the divisibility of the present ultimate 
atoms of matter, they must, however un- 
consciously, regard them in relation to 
human ability, and thus far the question 
may become one of experiment. But the 
question as to whether matter can ac- 
tually be subdivided indefinitely and with- 
out end, is one readily answered in the 
negative, by the known inability of man- 
kind to continue an endless experiment of 
this kind. The whole question therefore, 
concerning the illimitable divisibility of 
matter, which has been discussed from the 
earliest period of science to the present 
day, is frivolous, fruitless, and irrational. 

As matter now exists, not only its ulti- 
mate atoms, but even its constituent mole- 
cules, are as inconceivably minute, as its 
aggregations are vast. Taking an exem- 
plification, from organic matter, we find 
that a single drop of a strong solution of in- 
digo, in which at least 500,000 parts are 
rendered distinctly visible by the micros- 
cope, colors 1,000 cubic inches of water, 
and as this quantity of water is at least 
half a million of times greater than the 
drop of indigo solution, the particles of in- 
digo must be smaller than 2,500,000,000, 
000, the twenty-five hundred millionth part 
of a cubic inch. If we dissolve a particle 
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of silver, of 0.01 of a cubic line, in size, in 
nitric acid, it will render distinctly milky 
500 cubic inches of a clear solution of com- 
mon salt ; and, consequently, the magni- 
tude of each particle of silver thus divided 
and diffused, must be somewhat less than 
the billionth part of a cubic line ! So 
great a number as a billion being but im- 
perfectly conceivable, it may render the 
idea of this minute division more distinct, 
by stating that to count a single billion of 
seconds, by a watch, every day and night 
without ceasing, would require 31,675 
years. In gilding silver wire, it is found, 
by calculation, that a grain of gold is 
spread over 1,400 square inches; and as, 
when examined by a microscope, the gold 
upon the thousandth part of a linear inch 
is distinctly visible, it is demonstrated that 
gold may be divided into particles of at 
least the billionth, 400 millionth, of a 
square inch in size, and retain the color and 
all other characteristics of a California 
prize. If a grain of copper be dissolved in 
nitric acid, and then in water of ammonia, 
it will give a decidedly violet color to 392 
cubic inches of water; and, therefore, if 
there was but one particle of copper in 
each portion of the water of the size of a 
grain of sand, of which one million make 
a cubic inch, it would show that the origi- 
nal grain of copper had become divided 
into 392 particles. 

This extreme tenuity of matter, how- 
ever, is far surpassed in some examples 
which may be adduced from organic sour- 
ces. It is upon authentic record that an 
Irish girl has spun linen yarn, of which 
one pound was 1,432 English miles in 
length, and of which, therefore, 17 pounds 
and 1 3 ounces would have girt this world ; 
and yet less than the 127 millionth part of 
this thread would have been distinctly 
visible, and must have contained other 
filiaments still finer, each of which must 
have been composed of an indefinite number 
of smaller particles, themselves, in all pro- 
bability of complex organization, and con- 



taining certainly, minuter atoms of carbon, 
besides those of gaseous matter. 

If we employ the microscope, far greater 
wonders of divisibility than these appear, 
even in the complex organization of ani- 
mal life. Ehrenberg has shown that tripoli, 
a mineral much used in the arts, is entirely 
composed of the siliceous shells of the mi- 
croscopic animalcula, known as infusiorials, 
and that a single cubic inch of it contains 
at least forty-one thousand millions of 
these shells ! — about fifty times as many in- 
dividuals as there are of human beings on 
the globe. Yet each of these minute ani- 
mals lived and fed ; had digestive and cir- 
culative systems, with blood possessing 
globules as large, probably, in proportion, 
as those of ours, besides nerves of sensation 
and inclination, with brains belonging to 
them, together with muscles and every 
other mechanical apparatus for the extreme- 
ly active locomotion and propagation which 
they so interestingly exhibit. And every 
new improvement in the microscope re- 
veals new races of animals, apparently 
created for their own enjoyment, and of 
which millions heaped on millions, would 
be utterly invisible to the unaided eye.— 
These facts prove that things are great and 
small only by comparison with each other, 
and not in relation to infinity, with which 
no comparison can be instituted. And they 
prove, moreover, that vain, boastful, and 
bigoted man, is not the sole object of crea- 
tion, nor of the profound benevolence, con- 
trivance and design, with which it is uni- 
versally replete. — ArVs Echo. 

• » 4 

IRON— ITS NATURAL AND ARTIFI- 
CIAL COMBINATIONS WITH CAR- 
BON. 

The question is often asked, what consti- 
tutes the difference between wrought iron, 
cast iron and steel ? 

Cast Iron, when viewed under favorable 
circumstances, by the help of a microscope 
will be found to be a mechanical aggrega- 
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tion of molecules of iron and carbon ; and 
the relative position of these particles may 
be illustrated by a pile of cannon balls as 
usually arranged in navy yards, each alter- 
nate ball being iron and carbon (charcoal.) 

If a mass of cast iron be heated until 
softened, and then puddled (squeezed,) the 
carbon will be forced to the surface, and 
will there combine with the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, forming carbonic acid or 
carbonic oxide gases, and thus pass off. 
When all the carbon has been parted 
with, the mass is called Wrought Iron, 
and may then be welded, when at proper 
heat, but cannot be melted — the hottest 
blast furnace will not melt wrought iron. 
Wrought iron at red heat combines rapidly 
with oxygen, and becomes oxide of iron — 
thus a joint of stove-pipe thrown into a fur- 
nace will never melt, but by contact with 
atmosphere will change into oxide of iron, 
and thus be practically lost. This opera- 
tion is technically called burning. If a 
piece of wrought iron be surrounded by 
carbon (charcoal) finely pulverized, and the 
whole enclosed in a sheet iron vessel to ex- 
clude the air, and this placed for a suffi- 
cient length of time in a furnace construct- 
ed for the purpose, the iron will imbibe an 
atomic quantity of carbon, and become 
Steel. This process is called cementation , 
and steel so made can be melted as readily 
as cast iron. 

Thus it will be seen that both cast iron 
and steel are combinations of iron and car- 
bon, and in the same proportions, but not 
in the same state of combination. In cast 
iron, the carbon and iron are a mere me » 
chanical combination, while in steel the iron 
and carbon are combined chemically . — 
Wrought iron, when pure, is free from car- 
bon, and its ductility, toughness, &c., are 
due to the absence of carbon, sulphur, phos- 
phorus, and other substances, with which 
it is occasionally pervaded. 

The French chemists are experimenting, 
and occasionally succeeding by accident, 
in causing heated iron to take the carbon 



from carbonic acid and other gases contain- 
ing carbon, and thus becoming steel more 
rapidly, and at less cost, than when made 
by the process of cementation. Mr. Dixon, 
of Jersey City, has succeeded in making 
steel direct from the Adirondak iron ore, 
while Peter Cooper, Esq., Mr. Dickinson, 
and others, are manufacturing wrought iron 
direct from the iron ores of New- Jersey 
without first forming the pig or cast iron, 
and of course at less expense, as the saving 
of fuel is very great. 

The process of case-hardening , or chang- 
ing the immediate surface of iron utensils 
into steel, is readily performed by covering 
their surfaces with such organic substances 
as contain carbon as a constituent, and then 
subjecting them to high heat for short 
spaces of time — thus the roller of a paper 
or sugar mill may be case-hardened by a 
coating of prussiate of potash, or of leather 
chips, and then subject the whole to high 
heat, excluded from atmospheric influences. 
By this process the gelatine and other con- 
stituents of the leather are reduced to car- 
bon, and this enters the surface particles of 
the iron, converting them into steel. "Many 
hypotheses are offered for this action, and 
among others, that “ the ultimate particles 
of matter are always in motion ,” admitting 
the ingress of particles travelling in smaller 
orbits between them. The friends of this 
hypothesis offer as proof, that a fresh cast 
sash-weight when broken is a gray mass, 
while one taken from an old building, and 
broken, is beautifully chrystaline, from the 
centre to the outside, like speculum metal. 
A freshly drawn piece of tin pipe when 
suddenly bent opposite the ear gives no 
crackling sound, and if broken has no 
chrystaline structure, but if left at rest for 
one hour it has both. Barbers often tell us 
that razors get tired of shaving, but if laid 
by for thirty days they will then shave well. 
By microscopic examination it is found that 
the tired razor, from long stropping by the 
same hand and in the same directions, has 
the ultimate particles or fibres of its sur- 
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face or edge all arranged in one direction, 
like the edge of a piece of cut velvet ; but 
after a month’s rest, these fibres re-arrange 
themselves heterogeneously, crossing each 
other and presenting a saw-like edge, each 
fibre supporting its fellow, and hence cut- 
ting the beard, instead of being forced down 
flat without cutting, as when laid by. 
These and many other instances are offered 
by the friends of the hypothesis named, to 
prove that the ultimate particles of matter 
are always in motion, and they say that in 
the process of welding, the absolute mo- 
mentum of the hammer causes an entan- 
glement of orbits of motion, and hence a 
re-arrangement, as in one piece; indeed, 
in the cold state, a leaf of gold laid on a 
polished surface of steel, and stricken 
smartly with a hammer, will have its par- 
ticles forced into the steel so as to perma- 
nently gild it at the point of contact. 

The oxidation of metals is equally curious, 
and the length of time necessary for the 
formation of an infinitesimal coating of ox- 
ide is less than the one-thousandth of a 
second. This fact may be readily proved : 
a clean surface of steel, free from oxide, 
when brought in contact with mercury 
(quicksilver) will amalgamate, but if the 
least oxide be upon the surface no such ef- 
fect will take place. Prepare a trough 
containing quicksilver, and place a bar of 
steel above it, and within one inch or less 
of the surface of the quicksilver — break 
this bar with a smart blow from a hammer, 
so that the blow which breaks it shall at 
the same time force the broken ends into 
the quicksilver, and although the time oc- 
cupied by the ends in passing through one 
inch of atmosphere before reaching the sur- 
face of the quicksilver will be immeasura- 
bly short, still they will be so oxidized as 
not to amalgamate with the mercury ; if, 
however, the bar of steel be confined at its 
ends below the surface of the quicksilver, 
and then be broken upwards , by a lever ap- 
plied to its centre, the ends of the broken 
bar will be beautifully amalgamated be- 



fore reaching the atmosphere above. . The 
reason for the success of the last named ex- 
periment is doubtless due to the absence of 
oxide of iron, when broken beneath the 
surface of the mercury. j. j. mapes. 

► © « 

New Weigh-lock at Albany. — A 
writer in the Courier and Enquirer gives 
a desceiption of the great weigh-lock that 
has just been erected at Albany, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the tonnage of canal 
boats. 

Heretofore long and vexatious delays 
have been the result, while now, a boat is 
brought into the lock, and in a time which 
would have scarcely sufficed in other days 
to have ascertained the weight of a small 
parcel, the unerring register on the beam, 
has registered its weight, and the record is 
on the books of the office. The weigh- 
lock is directly on the side of, and attached 
to the large canal, and is adapted to the use 
of such boats as shall hereafter be built, 
when the locks throughout the entire length 
of the canal shall be of the uniform enlarg- 
ed size. 

— — *-*-• 

Daguerreotyping in London. — In a 
recent letter from J. E. Mayall, dated 
London, February 11th, he writes in his 
postscript : — “ While I write this letter we 
have the gas lighted in the streets — 1 
o’clock P.M., and I write by gas-light.” 

We must confess that the Daguerreotyp- 
ists are in the “Fog” enough in this 
country, but if “ Old Sol” should get block- 
ed up at that early hour, we don’t know 
what would become of our “ Foggy” Da- 
guerreotypists here. 



The ground side of the “ Ground Glass” 
should face the lenses. 



Mercury baths should always be kept 
covered with some porous wood, in order 
that the mercurial vapors cannot escape in 
the room. 
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QUICK STUFFS. 

We have endeavored to guard against 
giving useless receipts, thereby saving our 
Daguerreotypes a tax which would prove 
in most instances of no benefit. As many 
have requested us to publish a variety of 
receipts for Quicks. We give them with 
but little comment. We will number each 
combination : 

No. 1. Take pure rain or distilled water, 
one quart filtered through paper into a bot- 
tle having a ground glass stopper, and add 
one and a half ounces of chloride of iodine 
for warm weather, or little less for cold 
weather. The reason of this is obvious, 
from the fact that during the warm 
summer day, the bromine is far more vola- 
tile than in a winter day. To the above 
add one ounce of best American bromine, 
and shake well. Now, with care, to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, the escape of gas, 
add, drop by dron, thirty drops of aqua 
ammonia, shaking well the mixture at 
each drop. 

It is necessary that caution be observed, 
and not add more at a time than three 
drops of the aqua ammonia, as otherwise it 
evolves too much heat. 

Use. Put in the box one part quick to 
eight parts water. Coat to dark yellow 
over dry iodine, and change to a deep 
rosed color over the Quick ; recoat over 
iodine one-tenth. 

No. 2. Lime water, one quart ; chloride 
iodine, one ounce ; add three-fourths of an 
ounce of bromine — shake well. 

Use. Put in box one part quick to six 
water ; coat to bright yellow over iodine ; 
to rose over the quick, and recoat one- 
fourth. 

No. 3. Take rain or distilled water, one 
quart ; add pulverized alum until it is a 
little sour to the taste ; and a small piece, 
say one half inch square, of magnesia, — Fil- 
ter through paper, and add chloride of 
iodine, one half ounce; bromine sufficient 
to take it up, which is a little less than 
half an ounce. 



Use. One part quick to six parts water ; 
coat over iodine to a soft yellow, nearly, 
but not quite bordering on a rose ; over the 
quick to a dark purple or steel; recoat from 
one-sixth to one-tenth. 

The above works slow, but with a good 
light and proper management it can be 
made to produce as good impression as any 
combination known, yet it is not so easily 
managed as No. 1. 

No. 4. Rain or distilled water, one gal- 
lon ; bromine, one and a half drachm ; sul- 
phuric acid, two and a half drachms ; hy- 
drochloric acid two drachms. — Shake 
well as each is added in the above order. 

Use. To one ounce water, add from fif- 
teen to thirty drops quick ; coat over an in- 
cipient rose ; over quick, nearly change the 
color to fair rose ; recoat about one-third or 
one-fourth as long as at first coating. The 
coating box should be charged strong 
enough to change the plate in from one to 
four seconds. One advantage this mixture 
possesses, it will work in one-half the time 
required for any of the foregoing combina- 
tions. One very serious objection to its 
use is, it cannot, without great care, be 
made to work with certainty ; and another 
objection is, it will not last long, as the box 
will require to be replenished after having 
coated from eight to fourteen plates. The 
older, however, this mixture is, the more 
certain in its operation. We have one 
gallon which has been made two years. 

No. 5. Dry Quick. We have already 
given this preparation in a former number 
of this Journal. 

No. 6. Acidulated Quick. Water, one 



* This acid dissolves glass with great rapidity. 
It is purchased in leaden bottles. A single drop 
on the skin would make a sore difficult to heal. 
Daguerreotypists should bear in mind that the 
accelerating chemicals used in the Daguerreian 
art, are of the most volatile substance, and more 
difficult to experiment with than all other in the 
range of chemical science. When hydrofluric 
acid is to be measured, the graduated glass should 
be partly filled with the mixture to which you in- 
tend adding it. 
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pint : bromine,' ten drops ; chloride of iodine, 
forty drops ; nitro-muriatic acid, one-fourth 
ounce ; sulphuric acid, two drops. 

Use. One part quick to ten parts water » 
coat over iodine to orange ; over quick to 
rose red ; recoat one-fourth. 

There are thousands of different combi- 
nations and agents employed, and, after all, 
let every Daguerreian make up his mind 
to first become acquainted with some good 
combination of bromine and iodine, there 
will be less complaining of Quicks. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. O. R., Mo., Mr. R. writes — “ Will you have 
the kindness to inform me of any new process 
for preparing phosphate of iron. I make the re- 
quest more particularly to obtain a process by one 
Mr. Routh, wiio I understand has a new pro- 
cess” 

The preparation referred to by Mr. R., was read 
before the London Medical Society, January 11, 
1851, by Dr. Routh, at which time he exhibited 
specimens of phosphate of iron made by dissolv- 
ing the ordinary phosphate in meta-phosphoric 
acid, and by then evaporating to degrees. It has 
been found that this form of iron is exceedingly 
useful in cases where iron is desired. 

W. B. N., Mexico— Mr. N. says — “ Will some 
of your subscribers give, through your Journal, a 
practical and first-.rate process for producing 
Calo types'?” 

We hope some of our “ subscribers” will fur- 
nish the. same. 



H. B. T., Ohio. — Mr. T. says — “ Will you give 
a ready and easy method of detecting chlorine 1 I 
find in a former number of your valuable Journal, 
that you have been making experiments with 
this gas. I have had remarkable success with 
this gas, although not a practical Daguerreo- 
typist.” 

Mr. J. will find ‘this gas’ is readily distinguished 
from other gases by its color, odor, and bleaching 
properties. Probably the most simple method of 
detecting free chloride is to hold a rod dipped in 
aqua ammonia over it, when white fumes will be 
formed. 

Will Mr. J. have the kindness to forward to us 
his experiments ; we would like much to lay them 
before our readers. 

A Stock Dealer, in one of the Southern States, 
writes — “ What articles of stock will be less 
needed by artists, provided Mr. Hill’s process 
proves true, of producing pictures with all the 
‘ colors of nature V ” 

Colors and brushes ! 

J. W. S , Mich. — We forwarded the article you 
ordered, and enclosed the balance in the package. 
The view camera you had better order soon, as it 
will be some time before Mr. Harrison can get it 
ready, he having so many orders now on hand. 
You had better have one of Lewis’s new Camera 
boxes. 

T. J. C., Ya. — We cannot recommend the ar- 
ticles you speak of; they involve only an old 
vague principle, and are only worthy the person 
having them in charge. 

A. G. L., Pa. — The money received and for- 
warded to Europe ; your plan may work, but it 
looks a little too “opaque.” You will find by 
heating an iron plate, and applying it to your ap- 
paratus, will facilitate the operation much. Chap- 
man has the exclusive right to the patent, 

E. W., Miss.— See page 24, Daguerreian Jour- 
nal. 

R. M. H., Ala. — You will find “Silliman’s 
Journal” a great aid and valuable work, “pub- 
lished the first day of every second month, price 
$5 per year. New Haven, Conn. 

See answer to L. I. G., page 187: 



NOTICE OF NEW PUBLICATION. 

The New York Register of Medicine and Phar- 
macy, published semi-monthly and edited bv 
Dr. C. D. Griswoid. 

This valuable Medical Journalis fast mak- 
ing its way into the medical ranks with mark- 
ed energy. Its age is about the same as ours, 
and we are happy to see that with us it is 
prosperous ; every number is received and 
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lead with pleasure. We find the following 
pithy notice in the Register, which is only 
one of many from the cute pen of the Edi- 
tor, who it seems has ‘ cut up’ as well as 
received a “ New Dido.” “ We were pre- 
sented with the first number of the “ New 
Dido” by the publisher, and from the title, 
at first supposed ihat it might be in some 
way connected with the medical profession, 
inasmuch as some ‘ pranks’ in a medical 
way have been ‘ cut up’ in poetry, hut in 
looking it over, • we find that a couple of 
‘ chaps’ have started off for a drive, al- 
though what they are ‘ driving at,’ the 
author has not yet disclosed. We think it 
likely enough they may “ turn out” stu- 
dents, for they are evidently after subjects, 
which no doubt will be brought to light 
in the next number.” — Good, Dr., that is 
worth the Dollar for the subscription. 

We have also received the 15th of March 
number, which has a fine likeness of Dr. 
John W. Francis. 




HILL’S 

TREATISE ON DAGUERREOTYPE. 



TWO VOLS. IN ONE. 

The whole Art made easy, and all the recent im- 
provements revealed. Containing also 1 he Pro- 
cess for Galvanizing Plates, and the whole Art of 
Electrotype ; the Reproduction of Daguerre’s Ima- 
ges by Tithonotype; an account of Calotype 
Paper, and other methods of Photogenic Draw- 
ing &c. By L. L. Hill, Westkill, Greene Co., 
NAY. 

CONTENTS. 



From the Albany Express . We would recom- 
mend this useful work to all practising the Art.” 
E, Jacobs, a celebrated Operator, New Orleans, 
says, ; ‘I have perused the work with much grati- 
fication as being much needed in the Art. I can 
sell a large number to pupils.” 

From the Ulster Telegraph, Saugerties, N. Y. : 
“ Those acqainted with the Christian character, 
and extraordinary skill of Mr. H. in Dag- 
uerreotyping, need no recommend from us. Plis 
pictures are perfectly exquisite, and his modes of 
operating of the most simple and scientific char- 
acter. The Book will be a treasure to those en- 
gaged in the Art. It is one of those rare works 
which is as good as its title-page, and we heartily 
recommend it to the Daguerreian fraternity.” 
Orders should be directed to S. D. Humphrey, 
Agent, New York. 

Also for sale, as above, price $2, a pamphlet by 
the same author, on the Magic Buff, Plate-Mak- 
ing, Fixing Process, Celerotype, &c. 



TO DAGUERREOTYPiSTS, 

WANTED — A PARTNER to engage in 
the Daguerreotype business. One having from 
Five Hundred to One Thousand Dollars can now 
have an unequalled opportunity to join with one 
of the best Artists in the country, the advertiser 
possessing unequalled advantages for opening a 
Room in this city, now offers a rare chance to any 
one possessing the above amount of capital, 
none other need apply. Applications to be made 
by letter, which will be confidential , and addressed, 
post-paid , to the Editor of the Daguerreian Journal, 
References must accompany the answer to this, 
and real name stated. A chance for Daguerreo- 
typists out of the City. 

PETER SMITH, 

Importer and Dealer in Tubes, Apparatus, 
Plates, Cases, Chemicals, and every article apper- 
taining to the Daguerreian Art. 

No. 36 Fifth Street, Cincinnatti, Ohio. 



JLOUIS BECKER 



History of Photography ; Theory of the Process; 
Description of Apparatus ; Account of Stock, 
such as Plates, Cases, Chemicals, and other arti- 
cles to be purchased forming a complete Daguer- 
reian Directory; Recipes, a large number; Pol- 
ishing Plates; Coating the Plate; Camera; 
Mercury ; Gilding ; Coloring ; Calotype, Tithon- 
otype, &c.. 

The above is but a partial outline of the sub- 
jects treated in this work. Nothing is omitted 
which is necessary to render any person of the 
requisite judgment and taste “ a workman that 
need not oe ashamed,” Phe Receipes have cost 
the author more than 8500, and no pains or ex- 
pense have been spared to render the work a com- 
plete Manual of Daguerreotype; 

TESTIMONIALS. 

The following extracts from a large number of 
highly flattering Testimonials from distinguished 
Artists and others : 

M A Root, an eminent Daguerreian, Philadel- 
phia says, “ I can freely say yours is, in my opin- 
ion, a most valuable Treatise on the Art of Da- 
guerreotype. 



Well known CHEMICALS, for s_aie at Becker 
& Pi ards, No. 201 Broadway, N. Y. 



DAGUERREIAN ESTABL SHMEMT. 

JOHN ROACH, Optician, 79 Nassau Street, 
New York. Has always on hand 

VOIGTLANDER INSTRUMENTS, quarter, 
half, and whole size. 

American Instruments, Roach’s make, warranted 
to be superior to any yet made in the United 
States. They work with sharpness, and quick- 
ness, and persons purchasing can test them 
with the high priced German Instruments. 

Coating Boxes, Flint Glass Jars, cemented in, 
and ground air tight. 

pi Mercury Baths, with Thermometer Scale in front. 

5 Head Rests, Stands, Cases, Chemicals, &c. 

Plates, French 40th of the Star, and other first 
quality Brands. 

Bromine Roach’s Triple Compound, now called 
Q,uick-stuff, works with certainty and quick- 
ness, in all weather, and pictures taken with it 
have a rich white tone. 

GALVANIC BATTERIES, &c. 
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DAGUERREOTYPE GOODS ONLY - . 



ANTHONY’S NATIONAL DAGUERREIAN 
DEPOT. 

205 Broadway , N. Y. 

THE attention of Daguerreo typists, and the 
Trade, is respectfully invited to my assortment, 
which I believe to be unequalled in extent and 
variety. 

Plates, Frames, Case- 

Cases, Cameras, Makers’ 

Chemicals, Apparatus, Materials, 

of every style and size. 

For Sale, price $1 per copy, beautifully bound in 
cloth, the standard work, second edition, enlarged 
and greatly improved, the History and Practice of 
the Art of Photography, or the production of Pic- 
tures through the agency of light, by H. H. 
Spelling, illustrated with thirty-five engravings. 

Goods can be forwarded to order, to any town 
or village in the United States or Canada, and 
the bill collected on delivery of the goods, provi- 
ded such town has connection by express with 
New York. Where there is no such connection, 
Daguerreotypists would do well to order their 
goods to the nearest express town. 

E. ANTHONY, 

Importer and Manufacturer of Daguerreian 
Materials. 

N.B. — Goodjourneymen Case-Makers wanted, 
to whom steady employment will be given. 



t BENJAMIN FRENCH, 

No. 109 Washington Street , Boston. 
DAGUERREOTYPE Apparatus, Plates, Cases, 
Frames, Gold Lockets, Polishing materials, 
Chemicals, and every description of Goods used 
in the Daguerreotype business, constantly on 
hand and for sale, at wholesale and retail, at the 
lowest cash prices. 

__ 3tf_ 

S. J. THOMPSON, 

WOULD most respectfully announce to the 
public, that he has one of the best sky-lights in the 
United States, and is prepared to execute Daguer- 
reotypes. Likenesses of all sizes, put up in every 
style of the Art. 

2 ly No. 57 State-street, Albany, N. Y. 



$5 REWARD. 

STOLEN from the door of Clark Brothers, 551 
Broadway, one full size Daguerreotype View, in 
papier mache frame, oval fire gilt mat. Said 
View of a GOTHIC COTTAGE, on the steps of 
which can be seen a lady, two or three boys and a 
dog. Any person returning the above described 
Picture, or giving information where it may be 
found, shall receive the above reward Oct 16. 



WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 

A GOOD DAGUERREOTYPE OPERATOR 
can have steady employment to engage in a 
pleasant western city in the state of Ohio. 

Also a first class operator can have good wages 
and engage for one year, to go to California. 

For further particulars enquire at this office. 
None need apply but such as are competent to 
take full charge of the operating department of a 
large establishment ; salaries will be in accor- 
dance. 



J. D. WELLS, 

DAGUERREIAN ARTIST, No. 6 Kirkland’s 
Block, Main Street Northampton, Mass. Like- 
nesses taken by a sky-light connected with a beau- 
tiful side-light. Pictures put up in all styles of the 
Art. Plates, Cases, Lockets, Frames, and all 
kinds of Daguerreotype Stock for sale. 2-3 



Circular to Daguerreotypists. 

GEORGE DABBS & JAMES CREMER, 
Travelling Agents for L. Chapman, 102 William 
street, New York, manufacturer of Daguerreo- 
type cases, mats, preservers, and plates, and im- 
porter of the genuine Star brand, No. 40, French 
plate, and last, though of first importance, pro- 
prietor of “ Peck’s patent plate holder,” — the 
great desideratum which only requires to be used 
to be appreciated. Prices, Si, 00 for medium ; 
81,50 for quarters; $2,00 for halts and $2,50 for 
whole size holders — a vice to hold the blocks $1,50 
and an instrument for bending the plates 75 cents. 
They would inform Daguerreotypists and dealers 
that they will wait upon as many during the win- 
ter, as their time will permit, for the purpose of 
exhibiting the patent Plate Holder, for a descrip- 
tion of which see advertisement headed “ Two 
New Inventions ” ltf 

New York, November 1, 1850. 



5NSLEVS DAGUERREOTYPE GALLERY 

REMOVED TO 

No. 311 BROADWAY, N. Y , 

(. Between Stewart’s and the City Hospital.) 

THIS, our new Sky-light Gallery, is located 
on the second floor at the above number, and is 
universally acknowledged to be the most con- 
venient and effective Gallery in the City. Every 
real improvement is taken advantage of, and, 
aided by scientific and gentlemany assistants, we 
trust our pictures cannot be excelled. 

The Clergy — the Statesman — the Artist — the 
Man of science — and all lovers of really good Da- 
guerreotypes, throughout the United States, are 
invited lo call and examine our collection. 

P. S. — This Gallery was for several years locat- 
ed on the corner of Cedar street, but is now re- 
moved to No. 311 Broadway. 



J. E. MARTIN, 

“EXCELSIOR ROOMS,” Jefferson Avenue 
and Odd Fellows’ Hall, Detroit. Daguerreotype 
Likenesses taken in every style of the Art. 21y 



CAMERAS. 

C. C. HARRISON, Manufacturer of Cameras, 
and Camera Lenses, of all sizes and of the latest 
improvements. Office 293 Broadway, New York, 
where in his Gallery may be seen specimens of 
Daguerreotypes taken with instruments of his 
own manuiacture, which for accuracy of perform- 
ance are unsurpassed by any in the world. 

N. B. A new and improved Camera for taking 
views, is manufactured by him, at a price unprece- 
pently low. 

C. C. HARRISON, 

No. 293 Broadway, N. Y. 2tf 
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PREMIUM DAGUERREOTYPE DEPOT AND MAN- 
UFACTORY. 

W. & W. H. LEWIS, 142 Chatham Street, New 
Fork, keep constantly on hand, superior CAME- 
RAS of all sizes ; also, quick working Cameras, 
fully equal to any imported. All kinds of Appa- 
ratus, including our Patent PLATE VICES and 
GILDING STANDS; Galvanic Batteries for 
Electrotype! ng, for durability superior to all oth- 
ers. Buffing Lathes, on the most approved plan, 
Plates, Cases, Chemicals, Polishing Materials of 
every description. All kinds of Walnut, Rose- 
wood and Gilt Frames for Daguerreotypes, out- 
side Show Frames, Diploma, Certificate and Pic 
ture Frames made to order. Pressing Machines, 
for Straw and Leghorn Hats, of improved con- 
struction. Iff 



SC0V1LL MANUFACTURING CO. 

No. 57 Maiden Lane, New York, 

Have constantly on hand an extensive assortment 
of all articles belonging to the Daguerreian Art ; 
embracing plates of their own, and French man- 
ufacture, Mattings, Preservers, Frames, Cases, 
Lockets, Chemicals, Cameras and Apparatus of 
every variety. 

Agents for the sale of C. C. Harrison's cele- 
brated Cameras. 

All orders will receive prompt and careful atten- 
tion. 



B. L. HIGGINS. 

the “Regulator,” 



CLARK BROTHERS, & 

Daguerreian Gallery, over 
Franklin Buildings, Syracuse, N. Y., No. 128 
Genesee St., Utica, Tremont Row Boston, and 
551 Broadway, New York. 

Likenesses by the improved Daguerreotype of 
various sizes, and of the most delicate executions 
may be obtained at the above rooms during the 
day, from 8 A M., to 5 P. M. 

Chemicals, Plate, Cases, Cameras, Apparatus, 
and other materials, connected with the art, cons- 
tantly on hand, and for sale at New York prices. 

All articles are selected with great care and 
warranted to give the best satisfaction. 

THE SUBSCRIBER, would respectfully in- 
form the Daguerrian Artists, that he has constant- 
ly on hand a large assortment of Daguerreotype 
apparatus, plates, cases, and chemicals, compris- 
ing in part the following : . 

Voightlander & Sons, Harrisons, Lewis and 
Perry’s Cameras and other apparatus of the most 
approved styles. 

Plates— Scovills, Chapman’s and the differen 
brands of French plates. . 

C ASES silk and velvet lined, Papier Mache 

and a great variety of fancy cases. 

Chemicals— American, German and French 
Bromine, chloride of iodine, do gold, calcium, mer- 
cury rouge, rotten stone, black polish, colours, 
brushes, rosewood and Papier mache, frames, 
mats, glass preservers, prepared buck skin, &c., 

&c Every article used in the b usmess, which I 
will furnish to operators at retail or wholesale, as 
low as the same quality of article s can be bought 
in New York or elsewhere. .... 

1 Our motto is small profits 

No.496 Broadway, Albany N . Y. Itf 



TWO NEW INVENTIONS 

IN THE DAGUERREOTYPE ART. 

“PECK’S PATENT PLATE HOLDER,” 
and the “ Bent Edge Daguerreotype Plate,” used 
in connection with it. An instrument is sold for 
seventy-five cents, with which every operator can 
bend his own plates. The holder is a desidera- 
tum, and only requires to be used to be apprecia- 
ted. It is so constructed that it will hold the plate 
through all the stages of cleaning, buffing, polish- 
ing, coating, taking the picture in the camera, and 
mercurializing without any change. During the 
whole process, the plate need not be touched with 
the fingers, and does away with the use of wax, 
&c , &c. 

The prices for the holders are mediums, SI 00 
— quarters, SI 50 — Halves, $2 00 — whole size, 
a 2 50. 

The “ Magic Back Ground .” The discovery 
of this is due Mr. C. J. Anthony, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. By this process the most beautiful effects 
can be produced, and the pictures are set forth in 
bold relief on back grounds of various shapes and 
tints. Pictures taken with the “ Magic Back 
Ground ,” will be emphatically the “ Pictures for 
the Million .” The Patent is applied for, and the 
right ratified upon the receipt of the Patent, for 
the sum of Twenty-Five Dollars. 

L. CHAPMAN, 102 William St., N. Y. 

Manufacturer of Cases, Mats, Preservers, Plates, 
Importer of the genuine Star Brand, No. 40 French 
Plates, and dealer in Daguerreotype stock gen- 
erally. 



LEVI CHAPMAN, 



No. 102 William street, New-York, Manufacturer 
of, and Dealer in Daguerreotype Stock. 



Daguerreotype Cases. 



Medium size, from @15 to @198 per gross, 
Quarter “ “ 24 to 288 

Half “ “ 60 to 432 “ 

MATS, PRESERVERS and CHEMICALS of 
all kinds. French and American PLATES. 

L- C. imports the genuine No. 40 Star Brand 
French Plate, which he keeps constantly on hand, 
together with an assortment of other kinds. 

PAPIER MACHE CASES, inlaid with Moth- 
er of Pearl, exceeding in beauty any thing of the 
kind heretofore made, from 90 to @1152 per gross. 

L. C. is also proprietor of Peck’s patent move- 
able Plate-holder- 



GEORGE DABBS, 
JAMES CREMER, 



Travelling Agents. 



DAGUERREOTYPE FURNISHING ROOMS. 

WM. A. WISONG. 

No. 2 JV. Liberty Street, Baltimore, Md. 

HAS CONSTANTLY ON HAND, a full and 
general assortment of Stock, for Daguerreotype 
use. 

Embracing every variety of Cameras, Plates, 
Cases, Fixtures, Trays, Chemicals, and Materials 
used by Daguerreian Artists, all of which are 
offered at the lowest market rates. 

Orders from Artists are respectfully solicited, 
and forwarded with dispatch. 21y 
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DAGUERREOTYPE PLATES. 

2000 LOUIS L. BISHOP’S superior PLATES, 
offered for sale at a great bargain, by 

VICTOR BISHOP, 23 Maiden Lane. 
N. B. These Plates are silvered by the electro- 
magnetic process, and warranted superior to the 
best French plates. ltf 




THE SUBSCRIBER still continues to carry 
on the business of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, 
in all its branches. His facilities are such that he 
is enabled to execute all orders promptly, and in 
every style of the Art, upon the most reasonable 
terms ; while the experience of many years ena- 
bles him to feel confidence in his efforts to give 
satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 
patronage. 

Particular attention paid to the Drawing and 
Engraving of Subjects from Daguerreotypes. 

N. ORR, 

No. 151 Fulton-st. N. Y. 2tf 



BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 

WILLIAM S. DORR, 101 Nassau Street, over 
Ackerman & Miller’s Sign and Banner Painting 
Establishment, is prepared to print, in the best 
style, and at the usual Low Prices, Books, Peri- 
odicals, Newspapers, Pamphlets, Bill Heads, Cir- 
culars, Commercial and Law Blanks, Bills of La- 
ding, Bank Checks, Notices, Labels, &c. Cards 
printed on the celebrated Yankee Press, 

Few offices in the city have greaterfacilities for 
doing work with neatness and despatch , as most of 
the materials are new, and long editions are done 
by steam power presses. 



J. H. WHITEHURST’S 

ELECTRO DAGUERREOTYPES. 

Galleries , 207 Baltimore Street, Baltimore , 

Broadway, New York, 77 Main street, Richmond, 
Va., Main street, Norfolk, Va., Sycamore street, 
Petersburg, Va., Main street, Lynchburg, Va., 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington city. 

Likenesses taken equally well in ail weather. 

2tf 



DAG-TJERREIAN ARTISTS’ REGISTER. 

Appleby, R- B., 14 Arcade, Rochester, N. Y 
Anthony, J. B., Poplar Grove, S. C. 

Adams, George, Worcester, Mass. 

Brady, Matthew B., No. 205 Broadway, N. Y. 
Burges, Nathan G., No. 187 Broadway, New' York. 
Baker, F. S., Baltimore, Md. 

Broadbent, Samuel, Wilmington, Md. 

Barnes, C., Mobile, Ala. 



Bartlet, No. 102£ Main street, Boston, Mass. 
Bogardus, A., No. 217 Greenwich street, N. Y. 
Brown, F. A., Museum Building, Mashetnec, 
N. H. 

Brown, H. S., Milwaukie, Wis. 

Buxton, John, St. Catharine street, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Bradlee, J, E., Boston, Mass. 

Buell, E. M., Pittsfield, Mass. 

Bowman, J. A., Berlin, Waterloo County, Cana- 
da West. 

Bisbee, A., Dayton, Ohio. 

Bowen, N. O., Norwich, Conn. 

Beckers & Piard, 201 Broadway. N. Y. 

Brown, James, 181 Broadway, N. Y. 

Campbell, B. F., Corner Hanover and Union 
streets, Boston, Mass. 

Collins, David, Chesnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cooley, O. H. Springfield, Mass. 

Clark Brothers, No. 551 Broadway, N. Y. 128 
Genesee Street, Utica, Franklin Building, 
Syracuse, New York, and Tremont Row, 
Boston, Mass. 

Cook, George S., Charleston, S. C. 

Coombs, F., San Francisco, Cal. 

Cary, P. M., Savannah, Ga. 

Chuchill, R. E., 55, State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Chase, L. G., Boston, Mass 
Dodge, E. S., Augusta, Ga. 

Davie, D. D. T., Utica, N. Y. 

Dobyns, T. J., New Orleans, La., Nashville, 
Tenn., and Louisville, Ky. 

Done, T. C., No. 2, Place d’Armes, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Ducan, W. H., No. 303 Broadway, N. Y. 

Die Riemer, C. R., Auburn, N. Y. 

Evans, O. B. Main Street, Buffalo. New York. 
Evens, Chas., No- 380 Market street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Ennis, T. J , 106 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Finley, M., Canandaigua, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
Fitzgibbon, J. H., St. Louis, Mo. 

Faris, Thomas, Corner Fourth and Walnut Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gurney, Jeremiah, No. 189 Broadway, N. Y. 
Gavit, Daniel E., 480 Broadway, Albany, N. Y 
Gay, C. H., New London, Ct. 

Geer & Benedict, Syracuse, N, Y 
Hill, R. H. Kingston, Ulster Co., N. Y. 

Haas, Philip, No, 280 Broadway, N. Y. 

Hall, W. H., Rouse’s Point, Clinton Co., N. Y. 
Harrison. C. C., 293 Broadway, N. Y. 

Hill, L. L., Westkill, Green Co., N. Y. 

Hale, J. W., Newark, N. J. 

Hough & Anthony, Pittsburg, Alleghany Co., Pa. 
Hale, L. H., 109 Washington street, Boston,Mass* 
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Hawkins, E. C., Corner of Fifth and Walnut 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Insley, Henry E , 311 Broadway, N. Y- 

Johnson, Charles E , Cleaveland, Ohio. 

Jacobs, E., 73 Camp St, New Orleans, La. 

Joes, L. M., No. 142 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Johnston, D. B., Utica, N. Y. 

Johnson, George H., Sacramento, Cal. 

Kelsey, C. C., Chicago, 111. 

Lawrence, Martin M., No. 203 Broadway, N. Y. 
Lewis, W. and W. H., No. 142 Chatham Street, 
New York. 

Litch & Graniss, Waterbury, Ct. 

Long, H. H.. St. Louis, Mo. 

Long, E., St. Louis, Mo. 

L’homdieu, Charles, Charleston, S. C, 

Martin, J. E., Detroit, Mich. 

Moissenet, F., New Orleans, La. 

Moulthroup, M., New Haven, Ct. 

Manchester & Brother, Providence, and New- 
port, R. I. 

McDonald, D., Main Street, Buffalo, New York. 
Miles, Chas. T., Fayette, Jefferson Co., Miss. 
McClees & Germon, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morand, A., 132 Chatham Street, N. Y. 
Naramore, William, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Nichols, John P„ No. 75 Court street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Ormsbee & Silsbee, No. 203 Washington street, 
Mass. 

Owen, N., Goshen, N. Y. 

Prosch, G. W,, Newark, N. J. 

Peck, Samuel, New Haven, Ct. 

Powelson & Co., 177 Broadway, N. Y. 
Prod’homme, J. F., 663 Broadway, N. Y. 
Reynolds, G. L. Lexington, Va. 

Rice, S. N., 194 Canal Street, N. Y. 

Root, M. A. & S., No. 363 Broadway, New York, 
and 140 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ritten, E. D., Dunburry, Conn. 

Swift, H. B., 312 Market St, Philladelphia, Pa. 
Sawyer, Jo., Boston, Mass. 

Stansbury, B., Brooklyn, L. 1. 

Stamm & Upman, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sissons, N. E., No. 496 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 
Shorb, J. R., Winnsboro, S. C. 

Shew, Myron, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
Thompson, S. J., No. 57 State Street, Albany 
New York. 

Tomlinson, William A., Troy, New York. 
VanAlsten, A., Worcester, Mass. 

Vail, J. H., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Van Loan & Co,, 118 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa* 



Westcott, C. P., Watertown, Jefferson Co., N. Y 

Wood, R. L., Macon, Ga. 

Whipple, John A., Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Whitehurst, J. H., New York, Richmond, Nor- 
folk, Petersburg, and Lynchbury Va., Bal- 
timore, Md., and Washington City, D. C. 

Wells, J. D., No. 6, Kirkland Block, Main street 
Northampton, Mass. 

Walker, S. L., Broadway, Albany and Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Walker & Horton, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Wentworth. Henry, Fort Plain, Montgomery 
Co., N. Y. 

Williams, .J. A., Washington Square, New- 
port, R. I. 

Williams, J. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 



PREMIUM. 

TO any practical Daguerreian Artist who will fur- 
nish us with the largest list of subscribers for the 
Daguerreian Journal, within the next six months, 
we will award him one of the best full size Ameri- 
can Cameras. New- York, Nov. 1st, 1850. 



THE DAGUERREIAN JOURNAL, 

Devoted to the Daguerreian and Photogenic Arts, 
also, embracing the Sciences, Arts and Literature. 

The Daguerreian Journal is published semi- 
monthly, at 311 Broadway, on the 1st and 15th of 
every month. 

Business Department. 

Terms — Three Dollars a year; in advance. 

Inducements for Clubbing. 

Two copies of this Journal will be furnished 
for one year for $5 ; four do. for $9 ; and ten do. 
for $20 

Advertising. 

One square of 6 lines or less, one insertion, $0 50 
Do. do. 10 “ “ “ 75 

Do. do. 14 “ “ “ 1 00 

Register of Daguerreian Artists, not exceeding 
two lines, $1 per year. 

Yearly advertisements as may be agreed upon. 

It is particularly requested that all addressing 
letters to us, would put on the State, as well as the 
Town in which they live. 

Subscribers are authorised and requested to send 
bank notes or change by mail, at our risk, provi- 
ded it is done in the presence of the Post Master, 
and the letters are franked. _ . 

All communications and remittances intended 
for this Journal, in order to secure attention, 
should be post paid. 

Daguerreian Artists that are travelling in the 
country, can have this Journal sent to anyplace 
where they may be, provided they give us notice, 

and the Post Office changed from. 

rt’ All Letters should be addressed (postpaid) 
to S. D. HUMPHREY, 311 Broadwa y, New 
York. 



GURNEY’S 

DAGUERREIAN GALLERY. 

189 Broadway , N. Y., 

Hi : been known for years as one of the First 
Est ablishments of the kind in the country, and 
the oldest in this city. Mr. G. attends personally 
to tlie Operating Department, and having a supe- 
rior arrangement of Light, as well also as every 
other ability; and from his long experience in 
the irt, he is at all times enabled to give perfect 
satisfaction to all who wish a good likeness. 
His collection of large size pictures of distin- 
guished persons, are universally pronounced 
superior to any heretofore taken in this country. 
Ladies and Gentlemen are respectfully invited to 
examine them : 189 Broadway, directly opposite 
John Street. 

Copies of a Superior Daguerreotype of Jenny 
LiND^br sale. 

JAMES BROWN’S 

DAGUERREOTYPE MINIATURE GALLERY, 
181 Broadway : Rear Stairs. 

THE undersigned, for four years the principal 
Operator of M. B. Brady, has the honor to an- 
nounce to his friends, and the fashionable circle, 
that his Rooms are now open at the above No., 
for the transaction of business, where he will be 
pleased to see his friends and the public gene- 
rally ; and hopes to receive a portion of that pa- 
tronage so liberally extended to him while prin- 
cipal at Brady’s. He will also take the liberty of 
mentioning, to those unaquainted with the fact, 
that the pictures which have received the different 
premiums for Mr. Brady, were taken, colored, and 

ranged, with the assistance of Mr. Hays, who 
is still with him, entirely by himself. Particular 
attention is called to the very superior coloring 
tone and finish of. the impressions from this estab- 
lishment, which, through an incessant study of 
seven years, the subscriber feels conscious in as- 
serting can always be relied on, as he attends per- 
sonally to his sitters. Pictures taken in any 
weather, in any desired style, and his charges be- 
ing extremely moderate, he hopes to suit all 
classes. 

JAMES BROWN, 

Member of the Society for the Promotion of 
Painting in Water Colors , and for ten years 
a Student in the National Academy of 
Design. 

' DOBYNS Sc Co. 

D EALEES in all kinds of Daguerreotype Stock, 
Plates, Chemicals, and Apparatus. No. 6 & 
28 Camp Street, New Orleans, La. ; No. 60 
Front Row, Memphis, Tenn. ; No. 489 Main 
Street, Louisville, Ky. 



INSLEY’S DAGUERREOTYPES. 

HAYING had the honor, in the early part of 
1840, to establish ONE of the THREE Galleries 
first opened to the public, in this city or the world, 
viz : by Mr. Wolcott, Professors Morse & 

Draper, and Insley and Prosch, the under- 
signed flatters himself that his prolonged expe- 
rience will enable him to give entire satisfaction 
to those who desire Likenesses by this charming 
process. 



311 Broadway, N. Y. 



INSLEY, 



M. A. & S. ROOT S 

DAGUERREIAN ROOMS. 

CORNER of Broadway and Franklin Street, 
New York. M. A. & S. Root, celebrated for 
years as Daguerreian Artists in Philadelphia, have 
opened a magnificently furnished SUITE OF 
ROOMS, in the most fashionable part of the city, 
(No. 363 Broadway, corner of Franklin Street,) 
where, having an admirably arranged light, they 
flatter themselves that they will be able to furnish 
Daguerreotype Likenesses, equal in finish, accu- 
racy and effect, to anything of the kind in the 
world. They have received Six Medals from the 
various Fairs and Institutes of our country ; also 
/the two highest Medals at^ the Fair of 1850 in 
New York and Philadelphia, for the best speci- 
mens of Daguerreotypes ever exhibited. The pub- 
lic are respectfully invited to visit their Rooms 
and examine their Gallery of Likenesses of the 
most distinguished people. Gallery Free. 



MYRON SHEW, 

DEALER in Daguerreotype Apparatus and Ma- 
terials, Wholesale and Retail, 116 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

A. MORaSldT* 
DAGUERREIAN ARTIST, 

132 Chatham Street, 3Nf. Y. 



J. W. THOMPSON’S 

DAGUERREIAN GALLERY and Depot of 
Daguerreian Materials of all kinds, Instruments, 
Apparatus, and everything belonging to the Art, 
for sale at low prices. Every Operator knows 
the advantage of buying his Stock (especially 
plates and chemicals) of a person who not only 
sells Stock, but is also a practical Daguerreotypist. 
315 Broadway, N. Y. 



POSTAGE ON THE DAGUERREIAN JOURNAL 

THERE has been a few instances where Post- 
masters have charged pamphlet postage on this 
Journal. We say the Daguerreian Journal is 
“ subject to newspaper postage only, ’’because that 
is all that can legally be charged on it. A news- 
paper must be published as often as “once a 
month, ’’and contain intelligence of passing events 

This publication is semi-monthly, and contains, 
a general summary of “ passing even&.” The law 
says it may contain two sheets, if the two together 
do not exceed 1,900 square inches. This Journal 
contains less than 1,100 square inches. These 
sheets may be folded in any shape, or printed on 
paper of any color. The following is an extract 
from the Act of Congress for regulating postage. 

“ A newspaper is defined to be anyprinted pub- 
lication issued in numbers, and published at stated 
intervals of not more than a month, conveying 
intelligence of passing events. It generally con- 
sists of a sheet, but may be composed of two 
sheets of paper. In such case, it is chargeable 
with newspaper postage only ; provided that the 
sheets in the aggregate do not exceed 1,900 sqaare 
inches. 

“ A pamphlet is a small, unbound, printed 
book.” 



ANTHOIOTS 

NATIONAL BAGUEBEEIAH DEPOT, 

203 & 205 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

®ACltTiEiSp.E©T5ri B E <Gtf ©©S ©C¥EY. 

The attention of Dealers and Daguerreo typists 
is respectfully requested to my assortments of 
Apparatus and Materials, which will be found to 
be very extensive and complete. - 



PRESERVERS. 

1-9 size, 1-6 size, 1-4 size, 1-2 size, of a new and 
beautiful style of chasing. 

APPARATUS. 

Cameras of Voightlander, Harrison, • ;h. 

and Lewis 5 make; also Coating Boxes, M.-- ary 
Baths, Plate Vices, &c., &c., comprising cry 
thing required for the successful prosecun . of 
the art. 

harrison’s patent buffing .wheel. 

• lewis’ buffing wheels. 



DAGUERREOTYPE PLATES. 

The celebrated Crescent Brand Plate, ex- 
clusively of my own importation, stamped 
with my name, and. warranted. 

The Sun 40th Plate, (guaranteed to be 40th.) 
Star 40th Plate, French Plates, 20th and 30th. 
(quality guaranteed.) Scovill Plates, of all sizes 
and qualities. French Galvanized Plates. 

All the plates of my importation are carefully ex- 
amined in Paris by an experienced agent, practi- 
cally acquainted with the manufacture of plates, and 
all that are visibly, imperfect , are rejected and re- 
turned to the manufacturer. The great number I 
import, enables me to sell a genuine article at a 
low rate . 

CASES. 

[Exclusively of my own manufacture.] 

1-15 size, 1-9 size, 1-6 size, 1-4 size, 1-2 size, 2-3 
size, 4-4 size, of every style and quality. Papier 
Machffi or Pearl Inlaid Cases of every size and 
style. My Papier Mache work will be found to be 
superior to any in the market. Turkey Morocco 
Bookcases. Snap' Cases of various styles. 

Cases manufactured to .suit the taste of any cus- 
tomer, or adapted to any particular Gallery, the 
name being beautifully embossed on the cushion 
without extra charge, except for the die. 

CASEMAKERS’ MATERIALS. 

Heavy leather for embossing. Thin leather for 
binding. Crimson silk for. cushions. Silk vel- 
vet, ruby and maroon, of different qualities. Cot- 
ton velvet, crimson. Patent velvet, silk finished, 
crimson. Satin, maroon. Varnish, of superior 
quality. Hooks. Clasps, for book-cases, &e., 
&c. Embossing done at moderate rates. 

PLATE GLASS 

Of the very best quality, cut to order, of any size, 
for cases or show frames, and furnished by the 
quantity to dealers, in original packages as im- 
ported. Also, Half white German Glass, in 
original packages or cut. , Green English Glass, 
by the gross. 

METALLIC MATTINGS, 

Burnished and fire gilt, of all sizes and styles, for 
cases or frames, all of my own manufacture, 
and superior in color and beauty of finish to any 
in the market. 

ROSEWOOD AND BLACK WALNUT FRAMES 

Of all sizes, made in a durable manner, and fitted 
in a style to do justice to a good specimen of 
Daguerreian art. 

Fancy Frames, of various styles, of French 
manufacture. 




NEW STYLE PLATE BENDER. 

Neat simple, and effectual, Price, 81,50. 

CHEMICALS. 

Iodine, best English resublimed. Chloride of 
Iodine. Bromine, pure German ; do. Americano 
Chloride of Gold, of the best makers. Salt of Gold, 
or Hyposulphite of Gold. Distilled Mercury. Rot- 
ton Stone, of all the various makers. Rouge, 
best French; do. American. Photogine. Hy- 
posulphite of Soda, best French ; do. do. Ameri- 
can. Cyanide of Potassium. Dry Guickstuff, 
Anthony’s Anhydrous. Roach’s Triple Com- 
pound of Bromine. Chloride of Bromine. , Fluo- 
ride of Bromine. Oxide of Silver. Gallic Act . 
Crystailizable Acetic Acid. Bromide of Potas- 
sium, Nitrate of Silver. Muriate of Potash. 
Chloride of Calcium. Succinic Acid. Hycb •- 
fluoric Acid. Drying Powder. Pure liquid A a- 
monia. Iodide of Lime, a new and valuable p e~ 
paration for iodizing the plate. 

Those desiring to commence the practice >f 
Daguerreotyping, fitted out with everything ne- 
cessary for their success at moderate cost. 

LOCKETS, Gold or Gilt, of all sizes and 
styles, oval, round, single or double, open or 
hunting.* 

Goods can be forwarded to any town in the 
United States or Canada (provided said town 
have connection by Express with New York) 
and the money collected on delivery of the goods. 
Persons will do well, when in places that have no 
such connection, to have what they order for- 
warded to the nearest express town. 

Terms — Cash. No allowance for breakage 
after goods have left the City. 

I have been compelled to adopt the rule of not 
sending lists of prices, because it only injures 
such country dealers as buy of me. But all who 
send orders for goods may depend upon getting 
them at my regular New York prices. 

E. ANTHONY, 

Importer and Manufacturer of Daguerreian 
Materials. 

308 Broadway, New York, 

N.B. — Good journeymen Case-Makers wanted, 
to whom steady employment will be given. 
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JAMS.- DOER, WINTER, * 
No. 101 Nassau S1$ N? Y. 
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S. J. THOMPSON, 

WOULD most respectfully announce to the 
public, that he has one of the best sky-lighfsin the 
United States, and is prepared to execute Daguer- 
reotypes. Likenesses of all sizes, put up in every 
style of the Ar t. 

21y No. 57 State-street, Albany, N. Y. 



J. H. WHITEHURST’S 

ELECTRO DAGUERREOTYPES, 

Galleries , 207 Baltimore Street , Baltimore , 

Broadway, New York, 77 Main street, Richmond, 
Ya:, Main street, Norfolk, Va., Sycamore street, 
Petersburg, Ya., Main street, Lynchburg, Va., 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington city. 
Likenesses taken equally well in all weather. 
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DAGUERRE1AN ARTIST, No. 6 Kirkland’s 
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HARRISON’S CAMERAS. 

The attention of those about purchasing in- 
struments, is directed to the following recom- 
mendation from one of the oldest operators in the 
country, and one who has been “ tried in the fur - 
nace" of experience : 

Waterbury, Ct., April 1, 1851. 

C. C. Harrison, 

Dear Sir , — It affords me much pleasure, after 
giving the instrument I purchased of you last 
week a fair trial, and having had eleven years ex- 
perience as an operator, to be enabled to bear 
testimony to the superiority of your Cameras 
over all others, not excepting those made by 
“ Voightlander & Sohn,” for the sale of which I 
was sometime agent at Boston. 

Yours respectfully, 

Albert Litch, 

Formerly of the firm of Litch & Whipple, 
Boston, Mass. 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS AND RE- 
MARKS 

ON THE CHANGES WHICH BODIES ARE CAPABLE 
OF UNDERGOING IN DARKNESS, AND ON THE 
AGENT PRODUCING THESE CHANGES. 

BY ROBERT HUNT. 

[Concluded.] 

With the view of testing Dr. Draper’s 
results, I carefully iodized two silver plates 
and exposed them to light. I then placed 
them so that half of one plate was cover- 
ed by half of the other, and allowed them 
to remain in the dark l-24th of an inch 
apart for four hours. On mercurialization 
I could not detect the slightest difference 
between the covered and uncovered por- 
tions of either of the plates. 

Another silver p-iaie was iodized and ex- 
posed to light. It was then placed in the 
dark wish a sensitive plate which had been 
carefully kept from the light, l-16th of an 
inch above it, and a small engraving placed 
between them. They were allowed to re- 
main thus for six hours. When exposed to 
the vapor of mercury, the plate which had 
been subjected to the light whitened all 
over, and the space occupied by the engra- 
ving was distinctly marked by lines of va- 
por thicker than the other parts. The plate 
which had been preserved in the dark was 
scarcely at all influenced by the vapor, ex- 
cept on those parts which had been touch- 
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ed by the supports of card-board on which 
it rested. These were so arranged that no 
radiation could have influenced those parts 
of the plates. 

An iodized silver plate was placed in the 
dark with a little fine string coiled over 
parts of it, and a polished silver plate sup- 
ported l-8th of an inch above it. After 
four hours both plates were subjected to 
mercurial vapor. On the iodized plate the 
deposit of vapor was uniform, although 
slight; but on the superposed plate of sil- 
ver a strong and beautiful image of the 
string on the under plate became visible. I 
found that neither of the two iodized plates 
had lost their sensitiveness by the opera- 
tions to which they had been subjected in 
the dark. 

Hoping to detect some evidence of the 
process by which these singular results 
were produced, I instituted a series of ex- 
periments, of which the following are 
some of the most interesting results. 

A. A silver plate was iodized, a piece of 
card was placed upon it, and a well-polish- 
ed mercurial plate (amalgamated copper) 
was suspended l-8th of an inch above it, 
and left in this state for a night. The 
space on the silver plate corresponding with 
the mercurial plate, except under the card, 
was nearly freed of its iodine, which had 
evidently combined with the mercury on 
the upper plate. On exposing the mercu- 
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rial plate to tiie vapor of mercury the im- 
age of the card was rendered visible, the 
vapor covering every part of the plate 
except that opposite the card. The silver 
plate received the vapor only on those parts 
which were not influenced by the mercurial 
plate. The upper plate was suspended by 
strings ; these were faithfully imaged on 
both plates ; by a thick line of mercurial 
vapor on the under plate, by the absence 
of it in the upper one. 

B. An iodized silvered plate was exposed 
to light until brown, and a mercurial plate 
suspended above it for twelve hours. The 
browned silver plate was whitened , and all 
the irregularities of the mercurial plate 
strikingly marked on it: the mercurial 
plate was slightly tarnished. On rubbing 
the silvered plate it was found that the sil- 
ver was removed more readily over the 
whitened portion, but had lost none of its 
adhesion in other parts. 

C. Over an iodized silver plate, plates of 
gold, platina, silver, brass, copper, copper 
amalgamated, and zinc were placed at the 
distance of l-8th of an inch. After three 
hours the amalgamated plate had made a de- 
cidedly visible impression on the silver one. 
On exposure to vapor, the mercury lodged 
on every part of the plate except that affected 
by the mercurial plate ; some irregularities 
were observed, but none which could be 
decidedly traced to the other metals in jux- 
taposition. I have some evidence that dif- 
ferent metals near each other seriously in- 
terfere with each other’s influence. 

D. A mercurial plate was iodized, and 
another mercurial plate placed 1 -8th of an 
inch above it. The upper plate became 
covered with a bright yellow film ; and on 
exposing them to mercurial vapor, marks 
became apparent which corresponded with 
those in the opposite plate. 

E. A silver plate was iodized and placed 
in the dark with an engraving, face down, 
upon it. An amalgamated copper plate 
was laid on this, and left for fifteen hours. 
The mercurial plate was reddened, and on 



exposure to the vapor of mercury, a very 
nice impression of the engraving was 
brought out, it having been effected through 
the thickness of the paper. On the silvered 
plate the space covered by the paper was 
well marked ; but vaporization produced 
no trace of the engraving. The space be- 
yond the paper was rendered white. It 
was curious that both plates had several 
spots which corresponded, particularly two, 
distinguished by a well-defined circle and a 
comet-like appendage, in length ten times 
the diameter of the circle. These spots 
could not be traced to anything visible 
in the print or either of the plates, and 
must, I think, be referred to some electri- 
cal influence. I find it indeed commonly 
the case, that the plates, after being sub- 
jected to these kind of experiments a few 
times, become mottled, or present on their 
polished faces all the appearances of a 
finelv-grained wood, and in this state they 
are less susceptible of receiving any im- 
pression than when not so. 

F. A silver plate was iodized and placed 
upon an engraving laid on a brightly pol- 
ished mercurial plate, and left in the dark 
for twenty-four hours. The mercurial plate 
was turned brown, and the silver plate was 
left in the same state as if it had been ex- 
posed to sunshine, being brown and black. 
Neither of these plates gave a copy of the 
picture. 

G. A mercurial plate was iodized, and 
above it was placed a plate of polished 
iron, a disc of paper being first laid on the 
mercurial plate, and they were left in this 
state for some hours. On exposing the iron 
plate to mercurial vapor, it was abundantly 
lodged over that space opposite the paper 
disc, but not at all on the other parts. The 
mercurial plate was attacked by vapor over 
every part but that which the paper disc 
protected. 

Lead and zinc plates were used instead 
of the iron one, with nearly similar results. 

H. A Daguerreotype was taken, and 
without removing the iodine a mercurial 
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plate was placed a little above it, and left 
for ten hours. When removed, well-defined 
traces of the Daguerreotype picture were 
evident on the mercurial plate, which leads 
me to hope that by careful manipulation we 
may succeed in multiplying these beautiful 
productions by an easy method. 

I became desirous of ascertaining wheth- 
er the mercurial plates would produce any 
change upon the precipitated iodide of sil- 
ver. I find by many experiments, that if 
the iodide of silver is pure, no more change 
is produced than is produced upon it by 
diffused light ; but if it is rendered sensi- 
tive by a trace of the nitrate of silver, it is 
then darkened as by solar influence. 

Sensitive iodide of silver being placed 
upon a plate of glass, a mercurial plate 
was fixed 1-Sth of an inch above it. In 
three days the iodide of silver had become 
a deep brown, almost a black, and the mer- 
curial plate was covered with the yellow 
iodide of mercury. Nitric acid dissolved 
the dark portion of the silver salt, as did 
also ammonia, on which was formed Fara- 
day’s oxide of silver, thereby proving the 
change, either by a primary or a secondary 
process, of the iodide into the oxide of 
silver. This experiment has been repeat- 
ed at least a dozen times, and always with 
the same results. If a little heap of the 
iodide of silver is placed under a mercurial 
plate, it is exceedingly interesting to wit- 
ness the gradual formation of the very 
beautiful colored rings on the mercury in 
the progress of its conversion into an iodide. 
By prolonged action the yellow iodide 
passes into the bright red biniodide of mer- 
cury. I have some experiments now in 
hand, which convince me that similar 
chemical changes are to be effected through 
considerable spaces. I have succeeded in 
decomposing the iodide of copper and the 
iodide of gold by mercurial plates placed 
nearly a quarter of an inch above them. 

I have an extensive record of results sim- 
ilar to those I have now detailed, all of 
them showing that the changes brought 



about by this mysterious agent, whether it 
be heat, light, or an undiscovered element, 
cannot be referred to those rays which the 
admirable researches of Sir John Herschel 
have shown to be the operative ones in 
producing the photographic phenomena 
which have so interested the world by their 
novel beauty, and which professor Draper 
includes within his general term — tithoni- 
city. With regard to the detithonizing in- 
fluence of the gases mentioned by Dr. Dra- 
per in his paper in your March number, I 
can only consider the results, which I find 
to be as he has stated, as the simple recon- 
version of the decomposed iodide of silver 
into another definite chemical compound. 
An iodized plate is exposed to light, the 
iodide of silver or other sensitive salt is de- 
composed, and in a state to receive mercu- 
rial vapor. It is now passed through an 
atmosphere of iodine, of chlorine, of bro- 
mine, or of nitrous gas. Chemists are well 
aware of the surprising energy with which 
these bodies attack the metals, consequently 
the exposure of a moment is quite sufficient 
to convert the surface which has undergone 
a change, into an iodide, chloride, bromite, 
or nitrite of silver. I certainly cannot see 
the necessity of going so far out of our 
way for an explanation of this effect as Dr. 
Draper has done. 

I fear I have already occupied too much 
of your valuable space, or I might be in- 
clined to trespass further. I shall, how- 
ever drop my pen for the present, again as- 
suring you that I only desire to keep the 
image of Truth which is just shadowing 
our path, as free as possible from mists 
which might in any way obscure it. — Phil- 
osophical Magazine, 1843. 



’ Railroad to the Pacific. — Forest Shep- 
herd, of Sacramento City, says it is now as- 
certained almost beyond doubt, that a rail- 
road can be constructed from the Mississip- 
pi to the Pacific, without crossing any 
mountains, or meeting more impediment 
from snow than between Albany and Boston. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON THE COLORED 
FILMS 

FORMED BY IODINE, BROMINE, AND CHLO- 
RINE UPON VARIOUS METALS. 

BY AUGUSTUS WALLER, M. D, 

In a paper presented by me to the Acade- 
my of Sciences of Paris, an extract from 
which may be seen in the Comptes Rendus 
for October 5, 1840, I first demonstrated 
the error committed in ascribing to the io- 
dide of silver alone the power of fixing the 
vapors of mercury, after it had been expos- 
ed to the action of light. Instead of this 
property being exclusively confined to a 
film of iodide of silver, as obtained in the 
process of M. Daguerre, I found that it ex- 
isted in many other substances when pre- 
sented to the action of light in the state of 
thin films, viz. by the bromide and chloride 
of silver; by the oxide, bromide, iodide and 
chloride of copper, and some others ; all 
these, however, possessing less sensibility 
than the iodide of silver of Daguerre, and 
therefore less available for the reproduction 
of the images of the camera than the com- 
pound originally discovered by that gentle- 
man. The iodide of Daguerre was found 
already too little sensitive to the influence 
of light in this climate, especially when 
applied to the reproduction of the image of 
animate objects, so that those films discov- 
ered by me seemed still less suitable to be 
employed for that purpose; this objection 
has, however, been completely removed by 
recent improvements, more particularly 
those of M. Claudet, who effected this 
principally by combining the original dis- 
covery of Daguerre with those mentioned 
above as having been subsequently made 
by myself. Pursuing the first stage of 
Daguerre's process, he obtained the film 
of iodide of silver, and added to this anoth- 
er film of bromide, either in a simple state, 
— as practised in my experiments published 
more than six months before — or after two 
of these substances had been combined to- 



gether, as the chloride of iodine and the 
bromide of iodine, which he was the first 
to employ. 

These colored films, however, merit at- 
tention independently of the purposes to 
which they may be applied in photogra- 
phy : the beauty of some of the phenome- 
na themselves is peculiarly attractive ; the 
numerous changes of color they undergo, 
either by a variation in the thickness of the 
film, or by the action of light, assign them 
a place among the most curious facts of 
science, and the extreme facility with 
which they are obtained adds to the interest 
they excite. 

Impressed with these ideas, I was induced 
to pursue a train of investigation on this 
subject ; amorg the results of which, one 
of the most interesting was a new method 
of making colored rings, like those generally 
known under the name of “ Newton’s col- 
ored rings,” on many of the metals, by the 
same chemical process as that employed for 
forming the films of uniform thickness in 
photography. In order to procure these 
colored rings, and at the same time to show 
the identity of the origin of the colors with 
those of the ordinary transparent films, that 
is, as residing simply in the thickness of the 
lamina and not dependent on the ordinary 
cause of color, we have but to place a piece 
of iodine on a well-polished surface of sil- 
ver or copper, and in a short time we find 
around the iodine a series of colored zones 
of the various tints of the spectrum, and ap- 
proaching in a greater or less degree to the 
form of a circle, according as they have 
been more or less disturbed in their forma- 
tion by currents of the surrounding air. In 
order that they may be perfectly regular, as 
large as possible, and with tints undisturb- 
ed by the action of light, it is necessary to 
place a piece of iodine in the centre of a 
well-polished plate, as before described; 
this is then to be shaded by an opake 
screen superimposed a few lines from the 
surface to cause the vapors which would 
otherwise ascend and partially escape, to 
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expand over its silver surface. Colored rings 
may be formed in the same manner by bro- 
mine and chlorine and the various combi- 
nations of these bodies with each other, 
except that for those that are gaseous or 
liquid it is requisite to pay a little attention 
to the manner of disengaging them on the 
surface of the metal, either by passing 
them through a glass tube, or by some other 
contrivance easy to execute. 

These rings correspond to those formed 
by reflected light in Newton’s experiments, 
with this difference, however, that in the 
colored films of the soap bubble, and in 
those formed by the glass lenses, the thin- 
est film is in the centre ; whilst in these 
rings, obtained by chemical action, it exists 
at the circumference, as is the case with 
the colored rings of Nobili. In watching 
the formation of these phenomena, at first 
are seen two or three very small circles, 
which appear almost as soon as the iodine 
and the metal are placed in contact with 
each other ; as the experiment continues, 
the circumference of these circles become 
gradually greater ; whilst the external col- 
ors extend themselves over a great space, 
those of the centre grow fainter ; red and 
green now only remain visible, and these 
at last, when the film has attained a certain 
thickness, in their turn also give place to a 
dull coating of brown. 

The formation of jthese rings evidently 
depends on the vaporization of the iodine 
from the solid nucleus. The variety in 
color and. extent of these zones is caused by 
the difference between the strength of the 
vapor at the centre and the circumference 
of the iodic atmosphere whilst expanding 
over so large a surface. In the metal thus 
combining with the vapor, we have to con- 
sider, — 1, the force of the vapor of different 
distances from the centre ; 2, the obstacle 
which a film of iodine, once formed, op- 
poses to any further action between the io- 
dine and the metal. 

This experiment may be varied in differ- 
tenways: two pieces of iodine of about 



the same size, placed at a small distance 
from each other on a silver plate, form sep- 
arate colored circles, until these come in 
contact at their circumferences, when the 
two systems will slowly coalesce and pro- 
duce one common outline of the form of an 
ellipsis. 

As the ctlors formed on various metals 
by the above-mentioned agents are very 
similar to one another, it may be sufficient 
to examine in particular those produced on 
silver by iodine. 

The external film of the iodide of silver 
rings, which corresponds to the central 
black spot in those of Newton, is complete- 
ly invisible, it being impossible to perceive 
any difference between the parts so covered 
and those where the metal is intact ; but by 
exposing half the plate to the influence of 
light, whilst the other part remains covered, 
the silver is then found darkened far beyond 
the limits of the external gold-colored zone, 
where previously the surface was perfectly 
clear. The dark film thus rent ered appar- 
ent is now liable to be rubbed off by the 
slightest friction, whereas before it was 
very adherent to the subjacent surface. The 
first zone is of a pale gold color, which as- 
sumes a deeper tint as the thickness of the 
film increases: the second zone is blue, the 
third white: after these appear the differ 
ent colors of the spectrum in regular suc- 
cession, as in the films studied by Newton 
and others, viz.iyellow, orange, red, blue 
green, yellow &c. 

The presence of the golden-colored zone 
in the place mentioned is worthy of re- 
mark, as in the tables of Newton of the 
colors presented by films of various thick- 
nesses, the blue is stated as immediately 
following the black. The same gold film 
is the first which appears on most metals 
when their surface is attacked in this man- 
ner. Chlorine and bromine on silver; oxy- 
gen on steel ; chlorine and bromine on ti- 
tanium, bismuth, &c., commence their col- 
ors in the same way. Copper, however, is 
in one respect an exception, this metal first 
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becoming of a dark red, which increases to 
a ruddy brown and then changes into blue. 
This deviation is fully accounted for by the 
color of the copper itself. With this single 
particularity, this metal undergoes the same 
alterations as the others. 

The action of light on the different colors 
of the iodide of silver is very interesting: 
the most correct way of studying this is to 
protect one half of a system of colored 
rings by an opake screen, while the other 
half is exposed for a short time to the influ- 
ence of the solar rays. The golden zone 
undergoes the greatest change ; at first it 
grows darker, then red, and at length is 
converted into a beautiful green. The blue 
film, which comes next in thickness, suffers 
considerable alteration in its tint, assuming 
a much deeper and more brilliant shade ; 
the rest of the colors appear to be similarly 
affected by the action of light, though to a 
very slight degree, acquiring a trifling ac- 
cession in their brilliancy. It has already 
been remarked that light destroys the ad- 
herence of the external invisible film ; the 
same thing obtains with the second or gold- 
coloi ed film, which turns green, but only to 
a certain depth of the film, as may be prov- 
ed by slightly rubbing the part thus altered ; 
the green color is then seen to disappear, 
and beneath the pulverulent portion thus 
removed is found the gold color, having al- 
most the same appearance as before the 
plate had been exposed. As this experi- 
ment may be repeated several times with 
he same results, it shows to how inconceiv- 
ably small a depth the light has acted to 
produce this effect. 

To ascertain what would take place on 
augmenting the thickness of the portion 
turned green, and the adherence of which 
•was destroy ed, a piece of iodine was placed 
on the plate so that its vapor, by expand- 
ing, might arrive upon the green, at the 
same time the whole being kept from the 
light ; the result was that the additional 
film combined with the one already exist- 
ng, producing a blue, being the color which 



would have resulted by the combination of 
the unaltered yellow films. I have found 
no chemical substance possessing the power 
of arresting, or in any way influencing 
these changes of color ; strong adds, pro- 
vided they do not attack the silver — for 
then, of course, the experiment would be 
destroyed, — and alkalies in concentrated so- 
lution, allow the acticn of light to go on as 
usual. The hyposillphate of soda, and 
ammonia in solution have no longer the 
power of dissolving the green film as they 
had before the action of light. 

When the plate is left still longer expos- 
ed, after the changes above stated have ta- 
ken place, the colors become more faint, 
and within the zone of green a white cloudy 
film is caused by the light, which, as it in- 
creases, veils the spectral colors beneath. 

The knowledge we at present possees in 
chemistry of the affinities with which dif- 
ferent bodies are endowed for combining 
with each other is but very imperfect, and 
the causes which complicate most chemical 
phenomena are so numerous, that it is 
scarcely possible to compare any two chem- 
ical actions to each other. Most of the 
facts upon which chemical science is found- 
ed, are acquired either by bringing the two 
bodies destined to act on each other into 
contact by dissolving them in a liquid, or by 
subjecting them to a temperature more or 
less elevated. 

In the first of these methods, we are so 
far from being able to calculate the force of 
the chemical powers called into play, that 
Berthollet was induced to deny the existence 
of chemical power in the various phenom- 
ena of solution and precipitation of saline 
substances, and according to him what is 
called insolubility in a body is merely the 
result of its strength of cohesion, an entire- 
ly physical property. 

When the intervention of caloric is re- 
quired, the effects are still more complica- 
ted, as they vary according to the intensity 
of the heat employed, and the time its ac- 
tion is exerted ; besides, the chemical action, 
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when it does take place, is frequently so in- 
stantaneous that it is impossible in our 
present state of science to imagine any 
means by which it might be measured. In 
the combination of the three bodies, iodine, 
bromine and chlorine, with the metals, 
howdver, most of these objections cease to 
exist, or may be easily avoided. As their 
vapors combine with the metallic surfaces 
at the ordinary temperature, they are all of 
them in the same circumstances in that re- 
spect ; and if the temperature should be re- 
quired more elevated, the gasiform state of 
these substances, iodine not excepted, ena- 
bles us to submit the metals to be experi- 
mented upon all at the same time to the 
same influence. If, therefore, it were pos- 
sible to reduce the metallic substances into 
fine powders the particles of which were 
of the same dimensions, by acting upon 
them with either of these vapors, an idea 
might be formed of the affinities which 
produce their binary compounds by the in- 
creased weight acquired by the powders in 
this process ; but the difference which ex- 
ists in the physical properties of the various 
metals would preclude the possibility of 
any near approach to accuracy in this mode 
of proceeding ; but by acting on the polish- 
ed metallic surfaces, as in the preceding ex- 
periments, all the advantages offered by 
the process with the powders are included, 
whilst several of the difficulties are re- 
moved. 

As the film of the compound augments, 
it undergoes the various changes of color 
which take place in all transparent films, 
thus affording a means of ascertaining the 
absolute thickness obtained in different cir- 
cumstances, when it would be difficult to de- 
tect the slightest difference in weight by 
means of the most delicate balance. The 
depth of this coating may be ascertained 
when either the index of refraction of the 
compound itself is known, or if the angle of 
polarized light is given by means of the law 
discovered by Sir David Brewster, between 
the tangent of the angle of polarization, 



and the index of refraction. The most 
convenient way which occurred to me 
of performing these experiments, was the 
employment of a bell-glass within which 
some iodine is fixed at the top ; this appa- 
ratus being placed over the metal to be act- 
ed on, the experiment may be watched in 
all its progress, and the action can be re- 
tarded or accelerated at pleasure by varying 
the interval of the iodine from the metal, 
or by interposing at some distance fiom its 
surface a disc of paper so as to cause the 
vapors of iodine to pass through it. Bro- 
mine may be made use of likewise by pour- 
ing a few drops of it over some carded cot- 
ton, and using it in a similar manner with 
the iodine. In respect to chlorine, it is 
most convenient to disengage it slowly by 
dropping a little sulphuric acid upon some 
chlorinated lime. 

In illustration of the objects of this mode 
of experimenting, I will aduce some of the 
results it has given me with various melals. 
Some of the experiments below were per- 
formed before I had the idea of watching 
the progress of the combination through a 
transparent medium ; they are therefore 
less exact than they might otherwise have 
been : but I have preferred stating them as 
I had inserted them in my note-book before 
I had conceived any idea as to their proba- 
ble utility in the elucidation of chemical 
affinity, and when I intended them for oth- 
er purposes, which I shall hereafter ex- 
plain. 

Iodine with Silver and Copper. 

1st change. Silver pale gold. 



u 


Copper — assumes a darker red. 


a 


Silver blue. 


2nd do. 


Copper — blue. 


U 


Silver white. 


3rd do. 


Copper — white. 


a 


Silver yellow. 


4th do. 


Copper — yellow more extended 
than on the silver. 


U 


Silver Orange. 


5th do. 


Copper —Red. • 


a 


Silver blue, bluish-red. 
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44 Copper — red, with a tinge of 

green on some parts. 

44 Silver— greenish blue. 

44 Copper-— red, tinged with green. 

44 Silver green. 

“ Copper — orange. 

“ Silver yellowish green. 

“ Copper— orange tending to red. 

“ Silver yellowish green. 

44 Copper — orange-red. 

“ Silver red. 

44 Copper — dull green. 

“ Silver red. 

44 Copper — green. 

44 Silver deep green. 

44 Copper— dull red. 

Bromine with Silver and Copper. 

5th change. Copper — sensibly darkened. 

44 Silver unchanged. 

44 Copper — deep red. 

44 Silver unchanged. 

44 Copper — red, blue. 

44 Silver pale gold. 

44 Copper — white, orange of the 

2d order. 

44 Silver yellow. 

44 Copper — green of the 1 st order, 

red 3rd order. 

44 Silver blue. 

Chlorine with Silver and Copper. 

The affinity of chlorine with silver is 
much inferior to that which it possesses for 
copper. 

Iodine with Titanium. 

Iodine at the common temperature has 
no action upon this metal. 

Bromine with Titanium. 

Bromine, when the surface of this sub- 
stance is perfectly dry, has no more action 
upon it than iodine; but if it have a slight 
coating of moisture, as is formed by merely 
condensing on it the vapor of the breath, 
the colored films are formed without diffi- 
culty by the vapors of bromine. Their ap- 
pearance is the same as those of the iodide 
of silver, viz. gold, deep gold, blue, white, 
yellow, orange, red, &c. 



Chlorine with Titanium and Copper. 
Titanium has a stronger affinity than it 
has for either of the preceding vapors. 
The combination takes place when the me- 
tallic surface is either dry or moist. 

Copper — much reddened. 

Titanium — not affected. 

Copper — passed through several of the spec- 
tral orders of red and green until it ar- 
rived at almost its last changes of colors. 
Titanium under the same action received 
a dull film, which viewed obliquely showed 
red, green, yellow. 

Silver, exposed to the same influence as 
the two former, had yellow in the centre 
and blue more externally. 

Iodine with Bismuth and Silver. 
Silver— pale gold. 

Bismuth — some parts yellow, others not at- 
tacked. 

Silver — blue, white, yellow-orange. 
Bismuth — blue, yellow, orange. 

In the action of iodine on bismuth, the 
influence of the physical condition of me- 
tallic surface is very manifest. The crys- 
taline texture of this metal may be perceiv- 
ed, and the difference of its hardness ad- 
mits, to a certain point, of being measured 
by the difference of the color of the films 
that are formed on various points; while 
most parts are yellow, there exist others of 
an angular outline which remain still un- 
attacked; the same difference is remarked 
in the other stages of the combination. 

Iodine with Mercury. 

It is impossible to estimate the affinity 
between mercury and iodine by means of 
the colored films, because, on combining, 
these two substances merely cause a dirty 
white appearance on the surface of the 
latter. Their combining affinity appears 
to be considerable, for when exposed to- 
gether with silver the action produced with 
both was red at the edges, little altered in 
color ; on the rest of its surface a dull 
white film, in the midst of which were 
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seen several dark spots, where the metal 
was apparently unaltered. 

Bromine with Mercury and Copper. 

1st. Mercury — gold color. 

“ Copper slightly darkened. 

2nd. Mercury — blue. 

“ Copper dark red. 

3rd. Mercury — green on some parts. 

“ Copper white. 

After this the copper underwent its usual 
changes of color on prolonging the action 
of the vapor of bromine, but the color of 
the mercury suffered no further change. 

Chlorine with Mercury and Copper. 
Mercury — a slight film. 

Copper no alteration of color. 

Mercury — deep gold color. 

Copper deep red on some parts, blue on 

others. 

Mercury — red ti.iged with blue. 

Copper blue, white. 

Mercury — blue. 

Copper same as before. 

"With respect to the bromide and chloride 
of mercury, it is necessary to view them ob- 
liquely in order to perceive all the changes 
of color they undergo; for if looked at per- 
pendicularly, there is seen on both a dull 
uneven film of white which reflects none of 
the above colors : consequently, to avoid 
any error, the copper must be inspected un- 
der the same angle. 

Bromine with Bismuth and Silver. 
Silver — pale gold. 

Bismuth — not apparently changed. 
Silver — deep gold, blue. 

Bismuth— yellow, blue. 

Silver — blue, yellow. 

Bismuth — dull colorless film. 

Chlorine with Bismuth and Silver. 

Bismuth is slowly attacked with chlo- 
rine gas, much in the same way as with 
iodine and bromine in vapor. 

Bromine with Lead. 

At the common temperature neither bro- 



mine nor chlorine forms colored films upon 
this metal, which it is very difficult besides 
to bring to any high state of polish on ac- 
count of its softness. But when lead is 
heated, as over the flame of a spirit-lamp, 
the vapors of bromine then form very fine 
colored films, which are in succession 
gold, deep blue, &c. 

Iodine with Iron. 

These two may be made to form colored 
films when combined rapidly together, but 
generally a dull coating without any spec- 
tral color is obtained, on account of the de- 
liquescence of that salt. 

Until we know the index of refraction of 
the different films enumerated, it would be 
impossible to give a correct table of the 
combining powers in the experiments that 
have been detailed ;*nor is the table of the 
relative thickness of transparent plates as 
it has been transmitted to us by Newton, 
sufficient in the present instance, if any 
great degree of precision be required. Be- 
sides these objections, it is necessary before 
leaving this subject to pass in review sev- 
eral others inseparable from the mode of 
performing the experiments themselves. 
The principal circumstances complicating 
these experiments and liable to vary in dif- 
ferent observations, are, — 

First, the hardness of the metal acted 
upon ; 2ndly, the obstacle opposed to the 
continuation of chemical action by the inert 
film formed upon the metal; 3rdly, the 
force of the vapors that attack the metal. 
The influence of the texture of the metallic 
surface on chemical action is most evident 
when bismuth is the metal employed. 
Here the chemical action may be seen to 
commence on small isolated portions of the 
surface, which have already assumed a 
deep gold color, before other parts are in 
the least changed, from the natural appear- 
ance of the metal. To determine how far 
this might influence the formation of the 
iodide of silver, a silver coin was exposed 
to iodine with a piece of pure silver ; as 
the former was so mpch the harder of the 
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two, it was naturally supposed that the 
chemical action would be slower in exert- 
ing itself on it than on the latter. This, 
however, was not the case, as may be seen 
by the following statement of the result of 
the experiment : 

Silver coin — pale gold color. 

Pure silver — pale gold. 

Silver coin — deep gold. 

Pure silver — deep gold. 

Silver coin — light blue. 

Pure silver — light blue. 

Silver chin — yellow. 

Pure silver — blue, white, yellow not visible. 
Silver coin — yellow, red at edges. 

Pure silver — yellow, no red edges. 

Silver coin — red, blue at edges. 

Pure silver — yellow, no red apparent. 

The intensity of the resistance offered by 
the different films of iodide of silver to a 
continuation of the chemical combination, 
may be determined by noting the moment 
at which the various spectral tints make 
their appearance. 

Color of the film of iodide of silver. 

fi << 

0 50 — beginning to darken. 

2 0 — pale gold. 

4 40 — deep gold. 

6 40 — orange blue. 

7 30 — blue. 

9 30— light blue. 

11 30 — commencement of yellow. 

18 30 — orange red. 

20 15 — blue. 

22 55— deep biue. 

24 40 — green. 

28 0 — yellowish green. 

30 25 — ruddy brown. 

40 10 — green. 

46 30 — green. 

50 10— red. 

53 15 — green. 

By comparing the thickness of the colors 
with the space of time required for their 
production, it will be found, however imper- 
perfect the table given by Newton may be 
when applied to this subject, that towards 



the end of the experiment above given, the 
chemical combination is retarded by the 
presence of the inert film, and that to ob- 
tain the same thiekness of film as at the 
commencement, about double the time is 
required. 

The third cause of error may be avoided 
by operating with vapors of about the same 
force. In those described, the average time 
employed in passing to the maximum was 
generally about half an hour ; if that were 
not taken into consideration, different re- 
sults might be obtained. 

In regard to chlorine, there exists anoth- 
er cause of complication — the affinity which 
it possesses for water; for when disen- 
gaged in the ordinary manner, chlorine 
carries with it a certain quantity of water 
which may very much alter the results of 
the experiment . — Philosophical Magazine , 
1842. 

— —»-»-• — - 

THE AMERICAN ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH. 

In each of the countries of Europe where 
the Electric Telegraph is established, viz. : 
Britian, France, Germany, and Russ a, the 
people seem anxious to claim for one or more 
of their own countrymen some merit in 
connection with the invention. The Eng- 
lish speak of Wheatstone and Bain ; the 
French of Le Sage ; the Germans of Stein- 
heil and Siemen ; and the Russians of 
Schilling or Jacobi. Most of these inven- 
tors have their agents or representatives in 
different countries, ready on every suitable 
occasion to speak or write in behalf of their 
principal. 

The inventor of the American Electric 
Telegraph has, we believe, no agent in Eu- 
rope ; and no person there who has any 
special interest in promoting the introduc- 
tion of his system. The adoption of it by 
the Prusian government for great distances, 
as decidedly the best which it could obtain, 
after advertising extensively in Europe, is, 
therefore, the more remarkable ; and espe- 
cially, as the only knowledge which the 
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Prussians possess of the American system 
seems to ha-ve been derived from one im- 
perfectly acquainted with its powers ; for 
we can account in no other way for the fact 
that Siemen’s needle apparatus is adopted 
for short distances ; Morse’s instruments 
being clearly superior to Siemen’s, or to 
any other needle apparatus, for short as 
Well as for long distances ; since they are 
much more rapid in their motion, and have, 
besides, the advantage of making a perma- 
nent record on paper, instead of merely in- 
dicating to the eye by an evanescent sign. 
No one using the telegraph in America, 
would think of employing a needle appara- 
tus in any of its operations. 

In addition to the evidence of the high 
•estimation of the American Telegraph by 
Europeans, furnished by this adoption of it 
in Prussia, we learn also from an elaborate 
work on Telegraphs by Dr. H. Schellen, 
recently published in Dusseldorf, that it is 
now introduced into other countries on that 
continent. Dr. S. says : “ Of late the Morse 
Telegraphs are much used in Europe, viz: 
in England ; between Hamburg and Cux- 
haven ; between Bremen and Bremer-ha- 
ven ; in Prussia, Austria, Bavaria and Han- 
over.” Dr. S. might have added also that 
it is used in Turkey. Among the advanta- 
ges of the American Telegraph, Dr. S. 
says, is its “ quickness in making and 
marking the signs upon paper. * * It 

records under the hand of a skilful opera- 
tor 100 to 120 letters, in the same time in 
which the best needle telegraphs are able to 
indicate 20.” 

While the superiority of the American 
Electric Telegraph to all others is thus ac- 
knowledged by Europeans, they do not seem 
to be aware that the date of the American 
invention is also prior in point of time to 
that of any of their own electric telegraphs. 
They very naturally regard the date of the 
patent as the date of the invention, because 
in every country in Europe the patent is 
given to the person who first promulgates 
the invention in that country; and it is not 



safe, therefore, in Europe, for an inventor 
to permit others to know any thing of his 
invention until he has patented it. But in 
America, where the law permits no one to 
take out a patent but the inventor, he is 
perfectly safe in communicating the knowl- 
edge of what he has done, and even in 
publicly exhibiting his invention, before he 
takes out his patent, provided he secures 
himself by a caveat, and does not offer it 
for sale, or permit it to go into common use. 

The inventor of the American Electric 
Telegraph, it is well known, exhibited his 
instruments in operation in the N. Y- Uni- 
versity, in the presence of hundreds of our 
citizens in September, 1837, and privately 
to his friends at various times as far back 
as November 1835, "although his first patent 
was not secured until 1838. No one claims 
for the inventions of either Wheatstone or 
Steinheil a date prior to 1837 ; and when 
European writers on the telegraph come to 
understand our laws, and the error into 
which they have fallen, by confounding the 
date of the American invention with the 
patent, they will no doubt do our country 
the justice to admit its claims to priority as 

well as to superiority. — N. Y. Observer. 



Iron Pavement. — Iron is daily coming 
into more general use for almost every pur- 
pose. A letter from Paris, of a late date 
says : 

“ A new pavement, to upset the Maca- 
dam and other inventions of the kind, has 
been proposed by Mr. Tobard, who intends 
paving, in this way, the streets and boule- 
vards of Paris. This gentlemen has proved, 
by figures, that melting iron is only worth 
11 francs in Paris, 7 francs in Belgium, and 
4J francs by 100 kilogrammes in England, 
whilst the stone costs 25 francs in London, 
15 francs in Paris, and 8 and 10 francs in 
Belgium. This new mode of pavement 

will be grooved, in order not to become slip- 
pery, and it is said that the electricity oc- 
casioned by the rolling of the carriages will 
prevent rust. Here is a new field open to 
industry.” 



* 
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CLAUDET’S SPECIFICATION. 

Sealed 21st November, 1843. 

We give the following as copied at the 
Patent Office in London. Many of our 
Daguerreotypists have enquired ol us in 
relation to the patents on the Daguerreo- 
type in England. 

To Autoine Jean Clatjdet, of High Hoi- 
born, in the county of Middlesex, glass 
merchant, for an invention of improve- 
ments in the process and means of obtain- 
ing the representation of objects of na- 
ture and art, — being a communication. 
[Sealed 21st November, 1843.] 

These improvements consist in rendering 
the Daguerreotype picture susceptible of 
producing, by printing, a great number of 
proofs or copies ; thereby transforming it 
into a complete engraved plate. 

The process is established on the follow- 
ing facts, which have come to the know- 
ledge of the inventor : — 

1st. A mixed acid, composed of water, 
nitric acid, nitrate of potassa, and common 
salt, in certain proportions, being poured 
upon a Daguerreotype picture, attacks the 
pure silver, forming a chloride of that 
metal, and does not effect the white parts, 
which are produced by the mercury ; but 
this action does not continue long. Then, 
by a treatment with ammonia (ammonia 
containing already chloride of silver in sol- 
ution, is preferable for this operation), the 
chloride of silver is dissolved, and washed 
off, and the metal being again in its naked 
state, or cleansed from the chloride, it can 
be attacked afresh by the same acid. This 
acid acts better warm than cold. 

2d. As all metallic surfaces are soon 
covered (when exposed to the atmosphere) 
with greasy or resinous matters, it is neces- 
sary, in order that the action of the acid 
upon the pure silver should have its full 
effect, for the surface to be perfectly puri- 
fied ; this is effected by the employment of 
alcohol and caustic potash. 



3d. When a Daguerreotype picture is 
submitted to the effects of a boiling con- 
centrated solution of caustic potash, before 
being attacked by the acid, the state of its 
surface is so modified that the acid spares 
or leaves, in the part which it attacks, a 
great number of prints, which form the 
grain of the engraving. 

4th. When the effects of the acid are 
not sufficient, or, in other words, it is not 
bitten deep enough, .the effect is increased 
by the following process : — Ink the plate as 
copper-plate printers do, but with a sicca- 
tive ink ; when the ink is sufficiently dry, 
polish the white parts of the plate, and 
gild it by the electrotype process ; then 
wash it with warm caustic potash, and bite 
it in with an acid, which will not attack 
the gold, but only the metal in those parts 
which having been protected by the ink, 
have not received the coating of gold. By 
these means the engraving is completed, 
as by the acid alone it is not generally bit- 
ten in deep enough. 

5th. To protect the plate from the effects 
of wear, produced by the operation of print- 
ing, the following process is employed : The 
surface of the plate is covered with a thin 
coating of copper, by the electrotype pro- 
cess, before submitting it to the operation 
of printing ; and when that pellicle or coat- 
ing of copper begins to show signs of wear, 
it must be removed altogether, by plunging 
the plate in ammonia, or in a weak acid, 
which, by electro-chemical action, will dis- 
solve the copper, without effecting the 
metal under it ; the plate is then coppered 
again, by the same means, and is then 
ready for producing a further number of 
impressions. This re-coating operation 
may be repeated as many times as may be 
required. The following is the description 
of the whole process, which is divided into 
two parts, consisting of a preparatory and 
printing process. 

Preparatory Engraving , — F or this opera- 
tion which is the most delicate, it is neces- 
sary to have — 1. A saturated solution o 
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caustic potash. 2. Pure nitric acid at 36° 
of the barometer of Beaume (spec. grav. 
1-333). 3. A solution of nitrate of potassa, 
composed of 100 parts of water, and 5 parts 
of nitrate, by weight. 4. A solution of 
common salt, composed of water 100 parts, 
and salt 10 parts by weight. 5. A weak 
solution of ammoniacal chloride of silver, 
with an access of ammonia. The ammo- 
niacal chleride of silver must be diluted 
with 15 or 20 parts of pure water. In the 
description of the process, this solution will 
be called ammoniacal chloride of silver. 
6. A weak solution of ammonia, containing 
4 or 5 thousandths of liquid ammonia. 
This solution will be called ammoniacal 
water. 7. A weak solution of caustic pot- 
ash, containing 4 or 5 thousandths of the 
saturated solution, which will be called 
alkaline water. 8. A solution composed 
of water 4 parts, saturated solution of pot- 
ash 2 parts, alcohol 1 part, all in volume. 
This solution will be called alcoholized 
potash. 9. Acidulated water, composed of 
water 100 parts, and nitric acid 2 parts, in 
volume. Besides, it is necessary to have 
three capsules or dishes, made of porcelain, 
large enough to contain the plate, and cov- 
ered with an air-tight piece of ground plate 
glass, and two or three more capsulse, 
which do not require to be covered ; two 
or three glass funnels, to wash the plate ; 
and two or three glass holders, in the shape 
of a spoon or shovel, by which the plate is 
supported when put in and taken out of the 
solution, without touching it with the fin- 
gers. 

The Daguerreotype plate is submitted to 
the engraving process, after having been 
washed in the hyposulphate of soda, and 
afterwards in distilled water. 

First process for biting in or engraving 
the plate .— The following solutions must 
be put in the capsulse, in sufficient quantity, 
so as to entirely cover the plate:— -1. Acid- 
ulated water. 2. Alkaline water. 3. Al- 
coholized potash, in covered capsulse. 4. 



Caustic potash, in covered capsulse. 5. D ls ‘ 
tilled water. 

The plate being then put upon the glass 
holder or spoon, is plunged in the acidulated 
water, and agitated during a few seconds, 
then put into a glass funnel, and washed 
with distilled water. It is taken again 
with the glass spoon, and plunged in the 
capsulse containing alcoholized potash. 
This capsulse is covered with its glass cov- 
er, and then heated, by means of a spirit 
lamp, to about 140° Fahrenheit. The 
plate must remain in the capsulse half an 
hour, during which the solution is heated 
now and then, and agitated. During that 
time the following acid solution, which 
will be called nomal acid , must be prepar- 
ed : it is composed as follows : — Water 600 
parts, nitric acid 45 parts, solution of nitrate 
of potassa 12 parts, solution of common 
salt 45 parts. These proportions are in 
volume. The nomal acid must be poured 
in a capsulse, covered with its gla-s cover, 
and a suficient quantity must be kept in the 
bottle. 

When the plate has been immersed in 
the alcoholized potash during half an hour, 
it is taken out of the solution by means of the 
glass holder, and immediately plunged in the 
alkaline water, and agitated pretty strong- 
ly ; from thence it is put in distilled water 
(A). This being done, the plate is plunged 
in the acidulated water, and moved about 
therein for a few seconds: it is then put in- 
to the nomal acid. When the plate has 
been immersed a few seconds in the acid, 
it is taken out by means of the glass holder, 
taking care to keep it as much as possible 
covered with the solution, and it is imme- 
diately placed horizontally upon a stand, 
and as much acid as the plate can hold is 
poured upon it from the bottle ; it is then 
heated with a spirit lamp, but without at- 
taining the boiling point. During this ope- 
ration it is better to stir or move about the 
acid on the plate by pumping it, and eject- 
ing it again, by means of a pipette or glass 
syringe ; after two or three minutes the 
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acid is thrown away, the plate is put in the 
glass funnel, and then well washed with 
water, and afterwards with distilled water 

(B). 

Thus, without letting the plate dry, it is 
put upon the fingers of the left hand, and 
with the right hand some ammoniacal 
chloride of silver, which is moved about the 
surface by balancing the hand is poured 
upon it ; the solution is renewed until the 
chloride, formed by the action of acid, is 
dissolved ; the plate is then washed by 
pouring upon it a large quantity of ammo- 
niacal water, and afterwards some distilled 
water. (C.) 

Without allowing the plate to dry, it is 
then put in the caustic potash, and thecap- 
sula being then placed upon the stand, 
the potash is heated up to the boiling 
point ; it is then left to cool (D) ; and be- 
ginning again the operations described from 
A, to D, a second biting is obtained ; and 
by repeating again the operations described 
in A, and B, a third biting is produced. 
The plate is then dried ; in this state the 
black parts of the plate are filled with 
chloride of silver. 

The plate is then polished until the white 
parts are perfectly pure and bright. This po- 
lishing is soon done with cotton and (‘ponce’) 
(pumice stone) ; afterwards, the chloride 
of silver, filling the black parts, is cleansed 
by the means described in B, and C. The 
plate is dried, but before drying, it is well 
to rub the plate slightly with the finger, in 
order to take off from the black parts any re- 
mains of an insoluble body, which generally 
remains on it. The preparatory engraving 
is then finished, and the plate has the ap- 
pearance of a very delicate acquatint en- 
graved plate, not very deeply bitten in. 

Nevertheless, if the operation has been 
well managed, and has been successful, it 
is deep enough to allow the printing of a 
considerable number of copies. 

Note. — Sometimes, instead of treating 
the plate with the boiling potash in the cap- 
sula, a similar result may be obtained by 



placing the plate upon the stand, covering 
it with the solution, and heating it by means 
of a spirit lamp, until, by evaporation the 
potash becomes in a state of ignited fusion. 
By this means the grain is finer, but the 
white parts are more liable to be attacked. 

Last operation of biting in : This opera- 
tion requires some of the re-agents, before- 
named, and also, 

1. A siccative ink, made of linseed oil, 
rendered very siccative by boiling it suffi- 
ciently with litharge ; it may be thickened 
with calcined lampblack. 

2. An electrotype apparatus, and some 
solutions of it to gild, and copper the plate. 

Means of operating: The plate must be 
inked as copperplate printers do, taking care 
to clean off the white parts more perfectly 
than usual; the plate is then to be placed 
in a room sufficiently warm, until the ink is 
well dried, which requires more or less 
time, according to the nature of the oil em- 
ployed. The drying of the oil may be 
hastened by heating the plate upon the 
stand with the lamp, but the slow process 
is more perfect and certain. 

When the ink is well dried, the white 
parts are cleaned again, by polishing the 
plate with cotton and ponce, or any other 
polishing powder; a ball of cotton, or any 
other matter covered over with athia piece 
of caoutchouc or skin, can be used for this 
purpose. When polished the plate is ready 
to receive the electro-chemical coating of 
gold, which will protect the white parts. 

Gilding . — The gilding is obtained by 
any of the various processes of electro- 
typing that are known. The only indispen- 
sable condition is, that the surface obtained 
by the precipitation must not be liable to be 
attacked by the weak acid; a solution an- 
swering this purpose is made of 10 parts, 
(by weight), of ferocganide of potassium ; 
1 part of chloride of gold, and 1,000 parts 
of water, used with a galvanic battery. 
During the gilding the plate must be turned 
in several positions, in order to regulate the 
metallic deposit. In some cases the gilding 
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may be made more perfect, if the plate is 
covered with a thin coating of mercury be- 
fore putting in the gilding solution. 

vVhen the plate is gilded, it must be heat- 
ed with the boiling caustic potash, by the 
process already indicated for the prepara- 
tory engraving, in order to cleanse it from 
all the dried oil or ink, which fills the hol- 
low. The plate is then washed and dried, 
and when the oil employed has been thick- 
ened with the lampblack, the surface of the 
plate is rubbed with crumbs of bread, in or- 
der to cleanse and take off the black remain- 
ing ; then, the white parts being covered and 
protected by varnish not liable to be attack- 
ed, and the black parts being uncovered and 
clean, the plate can be bitten in by aqua- 
fortis, according to the ordinary process 
used by engravers. 

This operation must be used upon the 
stand, and not by immersing the plate in 
the solution. 

Before this biting in, if the preparatory 
engraving has not succeeded well, and the 
plate still wants a sufficient grain, it can be 
given by the various processes of aquatint 
engraving. 

Before submitting the plate to the opera- 
tion of printing, in order to insure an unlim- 
ited number of copies, it is necessary, as 
before stated, to protect it by a slight coat- 
ing of copper, which is obtained by the 
electrotype process ; otherwise the printing 
would soon wear the plate. This coating 
must be kept very thin, but the fineness of 
the engraving, and the polish of the white 
parts, should be destroyed. In this state 
the plate can be delivered to the printer. 

After a certain number of impressions 
have been obtained, it will be perceived 
that the coating of copper is worn in some 
places ; then this coating must be removed, 
and a fresh one applied in its place. For 
this purpose, the plate must be purified and 
cleansed hy warm potash, and plunged in 
a weak scid, composed as follows: — 
Water, 600 parts ; nitric acid, 50 parts ; ni- 
trous acid oi engravers, 5 parts ; all in vo- 



lume. This acid will dissolve the coating 
of copper, and the plate being coppered 
again, by the same means as before, may 
be again submitted to the operation of print- 
ing ; and as nothing can prevent the success 
of a repetition of the same operation, any 
number of impressions may be obtained. 
The coating of copper can also be removed 
by caustic ammonia. The Daguerre ntype 
plate engraved by this process, may also be 
reproduced and multiplied by the electrotype 
process, the same as any other engraved 
plate. 

The essential points of this process, 
which constitute the present invention, con- 
sist, — 

First, — in the discovery and employment 
of certain properties of a mixture com- 
posed of nitric acid, nitrous acid, and hydro- 
chloric acid, in detrimental or fixed propor- 
tions. The two last mentioned acids may 
be employed either in a free state, or com- 
bined with alkaline or other bases. This 
mixed acid lias the property of biting the 
pure silver, which forms the black paits of 
the Daguerreotype picture, without attack- 
ing the white parts formed by the amalgam 
of mercury. 

The result of the action of the biting is, 
to form on the black part of the picture 
an insoluble chloride of silver ; and this 
chloride of silver, which, when formed, 
stops the action of the acid, is dissolved by 
the ammonia, which allows the biting to 
continue. 

Secondly, — In the discovery of certain 
properties of a warm solution of caustic 
potash, and in the employment of the said 
solution, by which the mercury forming the 
picture is better and deeper amalgamated 
with the silver under it, so that many im- 
perceptible points of the amalgam are af- 
fected in such a manner that the action has 
no action upon them. 

Thirdly, — In the discovery and employ- 
ment of a process which produces a grain 
favourable to the engraving, by which the 
biting on the plate is rendered deeper. This 
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is effected by filling the parts engraved with 
a siccative ink, or any other substance, and 
then gilding the plate by the electrotype 
process : the gold is not deposited on the 
parts protected by the ink. When the plate 
is gilded, the ink is cleansed by the caustic 
potash, and the plate may be submitted to 
the effect of an acid, which does not attack 
the coating of gold, but bites only on the 
silver in the parts already engraved by the 
first operation. 

Fourthly, — In the employment of a pro- 
cess by which the plate is protected from 
the wear of the printing operation. This 
is effected by covering the plate before 
printing, with a slight coating of copper ; 
by the electrotype process, and when the 
coating begins to wear, by printing, it is 
removed by a weak acid or by ammonia, 
which dissolves the copper without effect- 
ing the silver under it. The plate is cop- 
pered again, and after another printing, the 
same operation is repeated, so that a con- 
siderable number of copies may be printed 
without injury to the engraving. 

Enrolled in the Pitty Bag Office, May, 1844. 

+.«■» 

INTERESTING EXPERIMENT WITH 
STRYCHNIA. 

An interesting experiment, illustrative of 
the poisonous effects of strychnia, was re- 
cently made by Professor Agassiz, at Cam- 
bridge. The subject was a large black 
bear, about eighteen months old. The 
animal was taken when young, and had 
been kept in captivity for a considerable 
period. Professor Agassiz being desirous 
of killing it for the purpose of dissection, 
about three grains of strychnia were ad- 
ministered. The poison, though extremely 
bitter was readily swallowed. At the ex- 
piration of ten minutes, no effect having 
been produced, a second dose of about the 
same quantity was also inclosed in a bis- 
cuit and offered. The cunning animal 
broke open and swallowed the biscuit, but 
rejected the poison. The first portion, 



however, had proved efficacious, and in 
exactly fifteen minutes from the time 
when first administered, the animal was 
seized with terrible convulsions, and soon 
died. 

The whole time which elapsed between 
the taking of the poison and the death of 
the animal, did not exceed twenty-five 
minutes. In order to alleviate its suffer- 
ings and. hasten death, a quantity of hydro- 
cyanic acid was poured upon the nose and 
mouth of the bear. It did not, however, 
produce any sensible effect, and was not 
apparently taken into the system, as the 
animal at the time was nearly dead. But 
the subsequent effects of the poison were 
most remarkable. Although the bear, at 
the time of death, was in perfect health 
and strength, twenty-four hours had not 
elapsed before the body was in an ad- 
vanced stage of decomposition. Indeed 
the appearances indicated that the animal 
had been dead for nearly two months. 
The interior of the body, when opened 
about twenty hours after death, still re- 
tained its warmth in a considerable degree, 
while an offensive gas issued from every 
pore. The blood had not coagulated, the 
spinal marrow and nerves were in a semi- 
fluid state, and the flesh had assumed a 
leaden-gray color. The hair of the hide 
readily came out on being slightly pulled. 
No smell of the hydrocyanic acid could be 
perceived. 

The origin of this singular and speedy 
decomposition is not fully known, though 
is is supposed to be due to the agency of 
the hydrocyanic acid. A chemical exami- 
nation of the muscle, brain, nerfes, liver 
and kidneys is now going on at the Cam- 
bridge laboratory, under the direction of 
Professor Horsford. One singular fact con- 
nected with the spontaneous decomposition 
of these parts is, that they all yielded or 
disengaged hydrosulphuric aci*l gas, with 
the exception of the liver, which did not. — 
Annual of Scientific Discovery . 
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NOTICE. 

A few copies only of Volume I. of the 
Daguerreian Journal can be had by applying 
at this office. Price three dollars. 

This is the most complete work ever 
published on the Daguerreian Art. Orders 
addressed to the publisher of this Journal. 



®l )t IDaguerrnan Journal. 

NEW YORK, JUNE 1, 1851. 



The metal which the Daguerreotypists 
have most to deal with is silver. To ob- 
tain plates of this perfectly clean and keep 
them so is one of the most difficult parts of 
his art ; in order to accomplish it he is 
obliged to have resource to circuitous me- 
chanical processes, or to some chemical 
means whereby the old surface may be re- 
moved, or a new surface deposited. He 
uses tripoli and rotten stone, rouge and 
buffing, fatty matters, alcohol, ammonia, 
and nitric acid, for the first purpose ; and 
electro-plating for the second. The opera- 
tor must not mistake the object he has in 
view. By all his mechanical operations, 
where friction is concerned, he obtains a 
polished surface ; but it is not to polish the 
plate that he uses the buff, and the other 
materials ; the object is to clean the plate, 
and the polish of the surface follows as a 
natural result. That a polished surface is 
not necessary for the formation of an image 
is evident from photography on paper, and 
Hyalotype. In these cases the surfaces do 
not reflect light ; they are not polished ; 
they are merely clean. The fact of a plate 
freshly taken out of a cell where silver has 
been deposited on it receiving beautiful 
images, is another proof that polish is un- 
necessary for success. What is wanted is 
a surface of pure silver, one not coated 
with the slightest trace of oxide, car- 
bonate, or sulphuret of silver, or with 
any impurity derived by contact with for- 



eign matter. The Daguerreotypist has, 
then, two objects in view. — 1st, to get a 
clean surface on his plat®; and 2nd, this 
once obtained, to keep it so without further 
alteration. Although silver is classed with 
gold and platinum, as one of those metals 
which do not tarnish or oxidize readily on 
exposure to the air, yet it is now well 
known in practice what a difference exists 
in the character of the picture brought out 
on a plate recen ly polished and one set 
aside even for a few hours. It is true that 
the atmosphere alone will not affect or ox- 
idize a plate of polished silver, but that is 
only true of a very dry atmosphere ; for an 
atmosphere which contains even a small 
amount of moisture in it, will in a short 
time dull the surface of the plate. In this 
instance the moisture is deposited first, and 
brings the air into closer contact with the 
surface of the metal, promoting the union 
of the latter with the oxygen of the air. 
This is exemplified every day in the case cf 
iron, which does not rust in dry weather, 
but when the air begins to deposit its moist- 
ure it rapidly oxydizes. So is it with lead 
and zinc, but in a less degree. Pure water 
has no effect in tarnishing the surface of a 
silver plate, but if it contains even a very 
small quantity of animal or vegetable mat- 
ter it darkens the surface in consequence of 
the presence of sulphur. The ordinary 
tarnish of silver is due to the fastening up- 
on the surface of sulphurious vapors, which 
are constantly floating in the air. We are 
scarcely yet in possession of sufficient facts 
to justify the statement that sun-light ma- 
terially aids in this alteration. We do 
know that oxidizement in any substance 
goes on much more rapidly in sunshine 
than under any other circumstances. In the 
vegetable kingdom it is of hourly occur- 
rence ; but the different effects of shade 
and shine upon the oxidizement of plates of 
metal has not been minutely studied. How- 
ever this may be, after a time the silver 
surface does get coated with a film, of part- 
ly sulphuret, partly oxide, and a complete 
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layer of air, which so closely attaches itself 
to the plate that water when poured on it 
rolls off and d^es not wet the surface. It 
is this film, of air which mechanical fric- 
tion and bulling are so servicable in remov- 
ing. The tarnish of a sulphuret is not so 
readily removed by friction as by ammonia, 
for the sulphuret of silver is, to some ex- 
tent, soluble in ammonia; but as the sul- 
phuret when present gives a yellowish 
brown tint to the surface, it is only then 
that it is needful, and even a weak solution 
of commom salt or hydrodate of potash 
cleans the surface much quicker. 

As nitric acid is the best solvent of silver, 
so is it the best agent to remove films of 
oxide and carbonate from the surface ; it 
does so readily, effectually, and leaves a 
clean new surface of silver, similar to a 
plate newly prepared, or one which has re- 
ceived a new coating in the electrotype 
cell. The acid, however, must be very 
much diluted, otherwise its local action is 
so immediate as to eat down the surface of 
the plate faster than it spreads, producing 
inequalities, — even when left long on, al- 
though diluted, it produces roughness; 
hence its use has not been happy in many 
hands. To such, the longer, but less fail- 
ing processes of mechanical action are to 
be recommended in preference. 

»« • 

Friend Humphrey : — 

I have thought for some time past that I 
would furnish a few thoughts for the 
Daguerreian Journal , under the head of 
General Rumors. A fear of injuring the 
Daguerreian business, by giving an addi- 
tional publicity to my discovery, for the 
present has kept me from thi s, as well as 
from furnishing several other articles. 

A very few persons (lor the honor of 
humanity, I am glad the number is small) 
have made statements which reflect seri- 
ously upon the integrity and motives of 
myself and friends. By means of certain 
legal processes, of which I am not wholly 



ignorant, I could do these gentry more 
simple justice than by dignifying them by 
a notice in our Journal, yet I bear them 
no ill will, and for the present shall act 
on the principle that it is better to suf- 
fer wrong than to engage in a quarrel, 
especially with men who have so little 
regard for the feelings and reputation of 
their fellows, as to condemn, denounce, 
and accuse, without discrimination, and 
without the slightest knowledge of facts. 

The “ head and front of my offending” is 
this — that I have, by dint of unwearied 
pains and perseverance, succeeded in im- 
printing the colors of nature, in all their in- 
imitable glory, upon the metallic surface- 
The process, when brought out, it is 
believed, by the best of judges, will be an 
astonishment to, the world, and a delight to 
our nation ; and I have felt, from the first, 
that I am but an instrument in the hands 
of the Almighty, and am therefore bound 
in duty, as well as by inclination, to dis- 
pose of the secret in a way to accomplish 
the greatest amount of good. In this 
spirit I have frequently published my un- 
alterable resolve that my process shall 
never be monopolized, or used for the pur- 
poses of extortion. If I had no other 
reason for this course, the fact that there 
are great numbers of worthy persons en- 
gaged in our art, who, like myself, are 
poor, this would be sufficient. Various 
plans have been suggested to me, for the 
best possible method of disposing of my 
discovery. Numerous gentlemen of high 
standing, have honored me with personal 
intercourse and friendly advice. I have 
even suffered the claims of courtesy to in- 
terfere with my experiments, and, I be- 
lieve I have the good will and confidence of 
those who have honored me with their 
visits ; but I have never swerved from my 
original determination, and have given no 
person the slightest reason to think other- 
wise. 

In view of these facts, it is not strange 
that I should feel annoyed at the various 
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rumors to which I refer, and some of the 
intimations which have been thrown out, 
I feel are but poor pay for my having 
nearly, if not quite, ruined my health, by 
laboring from morn till midnight lor the 
good of others. More especially have I 
been grieved that some of my best jrends, 
and the best friends of the fraternity , 
should be accused of having outwitted me, 
and drawn me into obligations to them 
which would compel me to pursue a grasp- 
ing course. Now, it is true that certain 
gentlemen have, from the most honorable 
motives, made me very liberal offers of aid, 
and it is also true that my mind is about 
settled in regard to the parties with whom 
I shall act ; but it is not true that I am 
under obligations to give notoriety to my 
business affairs, and it is certain that I 
shall not do so until ] see fit. Neither is 
there the least foundation for the assertion 
that I am committed to any person. There 
confidence in me is not based on paper, but 
on a much surer foundation. 

The process which I have been so fortu- 
nate as to discover, is my property. No 
man on earth has any claim, upon it, and I 
have a perfect right to dispose of it as I 
please, in case I do not interfere with the 
rights of others. This, I think, is the 
philosophy of Professor Morse, so ad- 
mirably and clearly expressed in the last 
number of the Journal. This distinguished 
man recently favored me with a visit, and, 
in the course of the interview, shed much 
light on this subject for which I feel tru y 
thankful. 

My intention has been, and is, to do 
right, and I believe the majority approve 
of the course I have pursued thus far. The 
many marks of approbation I have received 
from eminent men, both in this profession 
and others, is truly encouraging to me in 
my poor health and arduous labors, and 
will never be forgotten. Those who seem 
to possess a different spirit, and who have 
apparently endeavored to hedge up my 
way by means of “rumors,” “new dis- 

* 



coveries,” “threats,” &c., have my for- 
giveness, and I trust that, in future, if they 
are not disposed to aid, they will do nothing 
to hinder me. 

The brotherhood have nobly aided 
me, by purchasing my book. My sales 
are exceeding my most sanguine expec- 
tations, and are placing me on a footing 
to make me feel that 1 am free. All may 
be assured that I shall not use my freedom 
“ as a cloak,” but to serve their interests, 
of which both myself and friends hope to 
give them full proof hereafter. 

Now that I have been compelled to close 
my doors against visitors, I would state 
that I am doing my utmost to bring out my 
process in a short time, and I will here- 
after give, in the Daguerreian Journal , 
such notices of my success as will meet the 
wishes of the public, as well as the interest 
of our fraterhity, 

I am yours &c., 

L. L. Hill. 

Westkill, Greene Co., N. Y., 

May 30, 1851. 

O" The foregoing letter was addressed 
to me privately, and as it contains some of 
Mr. Hill’s views in relation to the various 
rumors afloat, I have thought it best to 
insert it for the public. 

S. D. H. 



We take pleasure in saying to our friends 
that, through the kindness of John Johnson, 
Esq., of this city, we have received many 
of the valuable letters and papers written 
by Mr. S. A. Wolcott, a former partner 
of the first named gentleman. Mr. W. is 
well and favorably known as one of our 
early and most successul investigators in 
the Photogenic Art. Many of the most 
valuable improvements had their origin 
in his hands. We were surprised to find 
so great an amount of information as is 
here presented. 

Our Daguerreotypists of the present day 
^nay consider themselves fortunate, when 
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looking' back upon the difficulties experi- 
enced by those early engaged in putting 
a shadow on the silver plate. We find 
here many a mystery unravelled, and set 
forth in a light heretofore unexplained. 
As these letters, written by Mr. W. to his 
partner, Mr. J., (at the time they were 
written) were many of them confidential, 
and some few contain business matter of a 
foreign character, it will require some little 
time to prepare them for the press in the 
order in which they were written. We 
shall make no alteration in the manuscript, 
and exclude such matter only as relates to 
business of a foreign character. They 
present a team of investigation and re- 
search worthy the first in the scientific cir- 
cle. 

We would here take occasion to speak 
of a curious specimen of our art, which we 
saw while recently spending an evening 
with Mr. Johnson. This specimen is a 
profile view of a gentleman, and if not the 
first likeness from life, it is said to claim 
age with the oldest Daguerreotype ever 
produced, and is no less interesting for 
its antiquity than for its size, it being on a 
plate less than one quarter of an inch square. 
To produce an impression on such a plate 
it would require the superior skill of the 
most successful operator of the present day. 
The outline is distinctly marked, the fea- 
tures remarkably well delineated, being 
in fact, one of the most interesting curiosi- 
ties we have ever witnessed. The plate is 
cemented by means of Canada Balsam to a 
piece of plate glass about three-fourths of 
an inch square, and thus it has been pre- 
served in its present state. 

We saw many other specimens of Da- 
guerreian antiquity, but as we intend to 
speak more fully of our evening visit at 
Mr. Johnson’s, we will defer further notice 
for the present. 

We would here say to such as may have 
Mr. Walcott’s letters relative to the art^ 
that we would consider ourselves especial- 



ly favored if we could be allowed the 
perusal of them. 

•©« 

THE NATURAL COLORS IN PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 

The subscriber begs to request those 
interested in the above discovery not to visit 
him until further notice, which will be 
given in the Daguerreian Journal. It is 
absolutely essential that he should have his 
time, and be left undisturbed. Stern neces- 
sity, arising from the fact that I can never 
complete my process if disturbed as hither- 
to, compels ms to say both to friends and 
strangers, that my doors are locked, and 
will continue to be until I have completed 
my experiments. As this notice is given 
with a regard to the general good, it is pre- 
sumed no offence will be taken. 

L. L. Hill. 

Westkill, Green Co., N. Y., 

May 25, 1851. 

Editors by inserting the above in their 
papers will confer a favor, and save many 
from spending their time and money to no 
purpose. 

©ur !3DaQttn*r£otgpcs. 

Butler, of this city, is now producing 
fine likenesses in oil. This gentlemen calls 
these pictures “Daguerreotypes in Oil.” 
We never have seen better likenesses trans- 
ferred from a Daguerreotype, and in an 
economical point of view, they are the best 
oil paintings that can be had. 

— — — ■ — 

E. Long, of St. Louis, Mo. In our last, 

we spoke of H. H. Long as the gentleman 

who had produced likenesses of Jenny Lind. 

This was incorrect ; we should have said 

E. Long. However, they both are a long 

ways from taking poor Daguerreotypes. 

€ 

I 
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L. M. Ives, of Boston, will please par- 
don us (or rather our printer) for the mis- 
take in the Journal in his name and local- 
ity. Mr. I. being himself a sure operator, 
will certainly pardon a failure in others. 
W e will endeavor to do better in future. 



N. E. Sissons, of Albany. This gentle- 
man has completed an extensive addition to 
his former establishment. W e find here one 
of the most substantial proofs that close ap- 
plication and honorable dealing are award- 
ed by success. Mr. S. has now five rooms 
— one for reception, a gallery or opera- 
ting room, and three stock rooms. It is 
highly gratifying to his friends to learn of 
his success, and we predict for him a large 
and profitable business. We have ordered 
one of C. C. Harrison’s best full sized ca- 
mera tubes, and one of W. & W. H. 
Lewis’ camera boxes, which will be for- 
warded to Mr. S., he being entitled to it 
from the fact that he has obtained for us the 
largest list of subscribers. He is a “ prac- 
tical operator.” 

J. D. Wells, Northampton, Mass., has 
recently fitted up a large establishment in 
that place. Mr. W. is an old an experienc- 
ed operator, and has five rooms in his 
establishment, a very fine sky and side light, 
and is prepared to execute such like- 
nesses as will please the inhabitants of that 
beautiful village in the valley of the Con- 
necticut. 

‘ f 

SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

The project of constructing a submarine 
telegraph between England and France, 
across the Straits of Dover, first announc- 
ed during the year 1349,* has been in part 
accomplished. The following description 
of the laying down of the wire, we copy 
from an English Journal:— 

* See Annual of Scientific Discovery, 1850, 
page 128, 



At one o’clock the steamer Goliah was 
ready to start across the Channel, with all 
the necessary apparatus on board, and a 
crew of about thirty men. Between the 
paddle-wheels, in the centre of the vessel, 
was a gigantic drum, or wheel, nearly fif- 
teen feet long and seven feet in diameter, 
weighing seven tons, and fixed on a strong 
framework. Upon it was coiled up, in 
careful, close convulusions, about thirty miles 
of telegraphic wire, one-tenth of an inch in 
diameter, incased in a covering of gutta- 
percha, the thickness of the little finger. 
The point proposed to be reached, Cape 
Grinez, the nearest landmark to the English 
coast, and between Calais and Boulogne, is 
a distance of twenty-one miles, so that a 
surplus supply of nine miles of wire was 
held in reserve for the purpose of slacken- 
ing. The connecting wires were placed in 
readiness at the Government pier in the 
harbor, and likwise at the Cape, where 
they run up the face of the acclivity, which 
is 194 feet above the sea-mark. 

Some interesting experiments were first 
made upon a small scale to show the prac- 
ticability of the plan. A mile of wire was 
paid out off the deck, from the pier to 
Shakspeare’s Cliff, and the sinking process 
was proved to be a practicable performance. 
A communication was also sent through 
twenty four miles of wire. On Wednes- 
day morning the experiment of sinking 
submarinely was practically commenced. 
The Goliah put out to the pier, with her 
telegraphic tackle and apparatus on board, 
under a calm sea and sky and a favoring 
wind. The connection between the thirty 
miles of telegraphic wire was then made 
good to 300 yards of the same wire inclos- 
ed in a leaden tube on shore, to prevent it 
being bruised by the shingle on the beach, 
and to enable the experimenters, as they 
proceeded out to sea, to send communica- 
tions on shore. The vessel steamed out at 
the rate of three or four miles an hour into 
the open sea, in a direct track for Cape 
Grinez. The wire weighed five tons and 
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the cylinder two. The operation of paying 
out the thirty miles of wire commenced on 
a signal to the sailors to “ Go-ahead with 
the wheel, and pay out the wire,” which 
was continuously streamed out over a rol- 
ler at the stern of the vessel, the men at 
every 16th of a mile being busily engaged 
in riveting on to the wire, square leaden 
clamps, or weights of iron, from 14 lbs. to 
24 lbs. in weight, which had the effect of 
sinking the wire to the bottom, which, on 
the English coast commences at a depth of 
30 feet, and goes on varying from that to 
J 00 and 180 feet, which latter, or 30 fath- 
oms, is the greatest depth. 

The whole of the casting out and sink- 
ing was acccomplished with great precision 
and success, owing to the favorable state of 
the day. The only conjectured difficulty on 
the route was at a point in midchannel, 
called the Ridge, between which and an- 
other inequality called the Varne, both well 
known and dreaded by navigators, there is 
a deep submarine valley, surrounded by 
shifting sands, the one being seventeen 
miles in length, and the other twelve, and 
in their vortex, not unlike the voracious 
one of Godwin Sands, ships encounter dan- 
ger and lose their anchors, and trolling nets 
of fishermen are frequently lost. Over this, 
however, the wire was successfully sub- 
merged, below the reach, it is believed, of 
either ship’s anchors, sea-animals, or fish- 
ing nets. The remainder of the route, 
though rougher on approaching the coast 
of France, was accomplished cleverly, but 
slowly. A communication, dated Cape 
Grinez, Coast of France, half past eight, 
P. M., and received at Dover by submarine 
telegraph, was as follows : — “ The Goliah 
has just arrived in safety, and the complete 
connection of the under-water wire with 
that left at Dover this morning is being run 
up the face of the cliff ; complimentary 
interchanges are passing between France 
and England, under the strait and through 
it, for the first time.” 

Notwithstanding this apparently success- 



ful result of the work, the line was cut as- 
sunder soon after the connection was com- 
pleted on the rocks near Cape Grinez, the 
physical configuration of the French coast 
being very unfavorable. The precise point 
where the breakage took place was about 
two hundred yards out to sea, just where the 
twenty miles of electric line that had been 
laid down from Dover joins on to a leaden 
tube designed to protect it from the surge 
beating against the beach, and which also 
serves a similar purpose up the front of the 
cliff to the station upon the top. The 
leaden conductor, it would appear, was of 
too soft a texture to resist the oscillation of 
the sea, and therebj became detached from 
the coil of gutta-percha wire that was 
thought to have been safely encased in it. 
The occurrence was, of course, quickly de- 
tected by the sudden cessation of the series 
of communications, though it was at first a 
perplexing point to discover at what precise 
spot the wire was broken or at fault. This, 
however, was dene by hauling up the line 
at intervals, a process which disclosed the 
gratifying fact, that, since its first sinking, 
it had remained in situ at the bottom of 
the sea, inconsequence of the leaden weights 
or clamps that were strung to it at every 
sixteenth of a mile. The experiment, as 
far as it has gone, proves the possibility of 
the gutta percha wire resisting the action 
of the salt water, of the fact of its being a 
perfect waterproof insulator, and that the 
weights on the wire are sufficient to pre- 
vent it being drifted away by the currents, 
and for sinking it in the sands. 

The work at present has been suspended, 
but will be resumed again during the spring 
of 1851 ; a somewhat different plan, how- 
ever, has been proposed to be followed from 
that at first adopted. Instead of one slen- 
der wire, it is intended to lay down cables 
inclosing four lines. These cables will be 
composed of gutta-percha, four or five 
inches in thickness, the whole encased in 
wire rope, chemically prepared, to protect 
it from rot, and kyanized. There will be 
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two of these cables, each twenty miles long, 
and three miles apart, the whole weight 
representing 400 tons ; and it is expected, 
when chained down in the bottom of the 
sea, they will be of sufficient consistency 
and strength to resist the anchor of a 120- 
gun ship. The expense of the cables is 
estimated at £40,000. It is thought that 
the whole work may be accomplished by 
May, 1851. — Annual of Scientific Discov- 
ery. 



ACTION OF SOLUTIONS OF CHLO- 
RIDES AND AIR ON MERCURY. 

We have given in previous Numbers the 
results of M. Mialhe’s experiments on the 
action of chlorides on some mercurial com- 
pounds, and he states that he had nearly 
concluded his experiments when it occur- 
red to him to try whether murcury itself 
would not be acted upon by this class of 
substances. 

Experiment, he states, confirmed his sus- 
picions, for he found that the solutions of 
the alkaline chlorides put into contact with 
mercury and atmospheric air always pro- 
duced bichloride of mercury, the quantity 
of which was greater in proportion to the 
concentration of the solution of the chlo- 
ride, and the more perfect state of division 
of the metal, but no effect is produced un- 
less oxygen, that of the air being sufficient, 
is present. 

1st Experiment , — Mercury treated with 
the solution of alkaline chlorides (described 
in our last Number as the assay liquor ), 
gave by stove heat 0-4 part of sublimate. 

2nd Experiment. — The above repeated 
with the mercury finely divided by mucil- 
age, yielded 0-7 part of sublimate. 

The researches already detailed suffi- 
ciently prove, in the opinion of M. Mialhe, 
that the decomposing power of the alkaline 
chlorides is great, but they do not teach us 
anything as to their relative energy. The 
following experiments will supply this de- 
ficiency. 

Hydrochlorate of Ammonia.— One hun- 



dred and twenty parts of hydrochlorate of 
ammonia and 30 parts of calomel were 
placed in an open bottle containg 1000 parts 
of distilled water, the temperature of which 
was gradually raised to 122° Fahr., and 
kept for half an hour ; the sublimate pro- 
duced amounted to 0-9 of a part. 

The experiment repeated with the fol- 
lowing salts gave the annexed quantities of 
sublimate : — 

Chloride of Sodium, - - 0-4 of a part. 

Chloride of Barium, - - 0-4 “ 

Chloride of Potassium, 0-3 “ 

It results from these experiments that the 
hydrochlorate of ammonia is the most pow- 
erful of these four salts. 

In concluding his experiments, M. Mialhe 
remarks that the reactions which he has 
pointed out take place at common tempera- 
tures, but better at the temperature of the 
human body. All of them are produced in 
a short time, and some occur instantaneous- 
ly, the greater part requiring only a few 
hours’ contact for action. As then the 
different fluids contained in the human 
body contain oxygen, chloride of sodium, 
and hydrochlorate of ammonia, accompani- 
ed or not with hydrochloric and other acids 
which may facilitate their action, it follows 
that all the chemical phenomena produced 
under the circumstances described, occur in 
the human body when any mercurial pre- 
paration whatever is introduced into it ; 
these always produce a certain quantity of 
corrosive sublimate in which their medicinal 
properties reside ; and this fact explains, in 
the opinion of M. Mialhe, the hitherto un- 
explained physiological action and thera- 
peutic properties of metallic mercury when 
introduced into the animal economy. — 
Ann. de Chim. et de Phys., Juin 1S42. 

+-Q+ 

THE HEAT OF COMBINATIONS. 

Every molecular change in the condition 
of matter is almost invariably connected 
with the evolution or absorption of heat, 
and the quantity of heat thus set free or 
absorbed bears always a definite relation to 
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the amount of the mechanical or chemical 
action. To ascertain this relation has been 
the object of my investigations, and the fol- 
lowing are a few of my principal results. 
1. The solution of a salt in water is always 
accompanied by an absorption of heat. 2. 
If equal weights of the same salt be dis- 
solved in succession in the same liquid, the 
heat absorbed will be less on each new ad- 
dilion of salt. 3. The heat absorbed by the 
solution of a salt in water holding other 
salts dissolved is generally less than that 
absorbed by its solution in water. 4. The 
heat absorbed by the solution of a salt in 
the dilute mineral acids is generally greater 
than that absorbed by its solution in water. 
In reference to the combination of acids 
and bases, the heat developed during the 
union is determined by the base, and not by 
the acid. An equivalent of the same base 
combined with different acids produces 
nearly the same quantity of heat. When 
a neutral salt is converted into an acid salt 
by combining with one or more equivalents 
of acids, no disengagement of heat occurs. 
When a double salt is formed by the union 
of two neutral salts, the same is the case, 
but when a neutral salt is converted into a 
basic salt, there is a disengagement of heat. 
When solutions of two neutral salts are 
mixed, and a precipitate formed from their 
mutual decomposition, there is always a 
disengagement of heat, which, though 
small, is perfectly definite in amount. The 
diamond disengages 7,824 units of heat du- 
ring its combustion in oxygen gas, in the 
form of graphite, 7,77S units, and in that of 
wood charcoal, 8,080. — Dr. Andrews before 

the British Association at Birmingham. 


[The following papers have been fur- 
nished us by Mr. Pirsson, one of the former 
editors of the Eureka , they having been 
previously published in that Journal; for 
the cuts, which will appear in our next 
number, we are indebted to Mr. Starr, one 
of the present editors of the Farmer and 
Mechanic , and formerly publisher of the 
Eureka. ] 



DAGUERREOTYPE. 

BY JOHN JOHNSON. 

As a general thing, however perfect any 
invention may be deemed by the inventor 
or discoverer, it falls to the lot of most, to 
be the subject of improvement and advance* 
ment, and especially is this the case with 
those new projects in science which open 
an untrodden field to the view of the arti- 
zan. Such has been in an eminent degree, 
the case with the discovery first announced 
to the world by Mons. Jean Jaques Claude 
Daguerre, of Paris, in the year 1839, and 
which excited unbounded astonishment, 
curiosity and surprise. It may be ques- 
tioned had any other than Daguerre him- 
self discovered a like beautiful combination, 
whether the world would have been favor- 
ed with details exhibiting so much care, 
patience and perseverance as the Daguer- 
reotype on its introduction. Shortly after 
these details reached the United States, by 
Professor S. F. B. Morse, of New York, 
who was, at the time of the discovery, re- 
siding in Paris. By this announcement, 
the whole scientific corps was set in opera- 
tion, many repeating the experiments, fol- 
lowing carefully the directions pointed out 
by Daguerre, as being necessary to success. 
Among the number in the United States, 
was Alexander S. Wolcott (since deceased) 
and myself, both of this city. On the 
morning of the 6th day of October, 1839, I 
took to A. Wolcott’s residence, a full des- 
cription of Daguerre’s discovery, he being 
at the time engaged in the department of 
Mechanical Dentistry, on some work re- 
quiring his immediate attention, the work 
being promised at 2, r- m., that day ; hav- 
ing, therefore, no opportunity to read the 
description for himself, (a thing he was ac- 
customed to do at all times, when investi- 
gating any subject,) I read to him the 
paper, and proposed to him that if he 
would plan a camera, (a matter he was 
fully acquainted with, both theoretically 
and practically) I would obtain the mate- 
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rials as specified by Daguerre. This being 
agreed to, I departed for the purpose, and 
and on my return to his shop, he handed 
me the sketch of a camera box, without at 
all explaining in what manner the lens 
was to be mounted. This I also undertook 
to procure. After 2, p. m., he had more 
leisure, when he proceeded to complete the 
camera, introducing for that purpose a re- 
flector in the back of the box, and also to 
affix a plate holder on the inside, with a 
slide to obtain the focus od the plate, pre- 
pared after the manner of Daguerre. 
While Mr. W olcott was engaged with the 
camera, I busied myself in polishing the 
silver plate, or rather silver plated copper, 
but ere reaching the end preparatory to 
iodizing, I found I had nearly or quite re- 
moved the silver surface from off the plate, 
and that being the best piece of silver 
plated copper to be found, the first remedy 
at hand that suggested itself, was a bur- 
nisher, and a few strips were quickly bur- 
nished and polished. Meantime, the camera 
being finished, Mr. Wolcott, after reading 
for himself Daguerre’s method of iodizing, 
prepared two plates, and placing them in 
the camera, guessed at the required time 
they should remain exposed to the action 
of the light ; after mercurializing each in 
turn, and removing the iodized surface 
with a solution of common salt, two suc- 
cessful impressions were obtained, each 
unlike the other ! Considerable surprise 
was excited by this result, for each plate 
was managed precisely like the other. On 
referring to Daguerre, no explanatiod was 
found for this strange result ; time, how- 
ever, revealed to us that one picture was 
positive, and the other negative. On this 
subject I shall have much to say during the 
progress of the work. Investigating the 
cause of this difference occupied the re- 
mainder of that day, However, another 
attempt was agreed upon, and the instru- 
ments, plates, &c., prepared and taken up 
into an attic room, in a position most favor- 
rable for light. Having duly arranged the 



camera, I sat for five minutes, and the re- 
sult was a profile miniature, (a miniature 
in reality,) on a plate not quite three- 
eighths of an inch square. Thus, with 
much deliberation and study, passed the 
first day in Daguerreotype — little dreaming 
or knowing into what a labyrinth such a 
beginning was hastening us. 

[To he continued .) 

«« 

GALVANIZING DAGUERREOTYPE 
PLATES. 

The Battery. The best way is to pur- 
chase a good Daniel’s Battery. Price 
$2 00. To be had at any of the dealers. 

For the benefit of those who cannot pro- 
cure one, I would give the following direc- 
tions for making one : Procure a copper cup, 
(sheet copper) 6 inches high, and 4 inches 
in diameter; also a cup of porous earthen- 
ware, (a small unglazed flower pot an- 
swers,) or a leather cup made water tight 
by sewing, or even a cylinder of porous 
wood, (say maple or ash,) 3 inches diameter, 
and about 6 inches high. This is to stand 
in the centre of the copper cup. Now, 
procure a solid cylinder of zinc, 6 inches 
high and 1 inch diameter. This is to stand 
in the centre of the porous cup. Fastened 
to the upper end of the zinc cylinder there 
should be a copper wire, pretty thick. It 
should be held by a screw, or soldered on, 
and previous to the fastening, both the wire 
and zinc should be made clean and bright, 
that there may be a perfect connection. A 
similar wire is to be fastened, in the same 
way, to the upper rim of the copper cup. 
Let these wires be about 6 inches long. 
To the end of the one coming from the cop- 
per fasten a plate of pure silver, about as 
large as a quarter plate, unless you wish to 
galvanize whole plates, in which case the 
silver plate must be larger, say, the size of 
a half plate. For small plates a silver dol- 
lar, enlarged to twice its size by hammer- 
ing, will answer, but is not so good. To 
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hammer it, it must be first heated, red hot, 
and allowed to cool slowly. This plate is 
to be immersed in the silver solution, de- 
scribed below, near the side of the solution 
jar. The other wire must be bent at the 
end like a hook, to receive the catch. This 
catch may be a piece of copper wire about 
4 inches long, hooked at one end, and having 
several turns at the other end, to strengthen 
it. Between these turns the Daguerreotype 
plate, well polished, is inserted, as in a sort 
of jaw. The wire holding the catch should 
be so bent that the Daguerreotype plate 
will stand from one to three inches from, 
and face the annode, or silver plate. 

Let the silver solution be well stirred, 
just before immersing a plate; then, blow- 
ing away the froth and scum, immediately 
dip the plate, and hang it on the wire. Let 
it remain until it takes on a deep blue color, 
take it out, grasp it with the plyers, rinse it 
freely with clean water, and dry it carefully 
with a spirit lamp. Buff again to a polish, 
galvanize to a light blue, rinse, dry, and 
buff again, and it is ready for the coating 
box. 

Silver Solution. Dissolve in 1 quart of 
soft water, half a pound of Cyanide of 
Potash. In this dissolve the Chloride of 
Silver procurable from a silver dollar. Fil- 
ter, through paper, or clean sponge, and it 
is ready for use, excepting that it will pro- 
bably have to be reduced with water. It 
should be reduced till it works mellow, and 
free from streaks. The occasional addition 
of a lump of cyanide will prevent a flowery 
deposite of oxyde of silver. Occasionally, 
also, add a little chloride of silver, and more 
cyanide. The cyanide should always be in 
excess. The reason why this should be oc- 
casionally added, is that the solution be- 
comes too strong, with the silver, from the 
annode. The connections must be kept 
bright, with a file or otherwise. 

The manner of charging the above bat- 
tery is as follows: Nearly fill the porous 
cup with water, and stir in about a tea- 
spoonful of sulphuric acid. Two or three 



drops of acid added once a week is enough. 
The copper cup should be filled with a sa- 
turated solution of sulphate of copper, (blue 
vitriol,) and the solution kept saturated by 
suspending in it a little sack of the blue vi- 
triol. 

DC? 3 The zinc cylinder, previous to use, 
should be amalgamated , as follows : Place 
it in a plate, and brighten it by rubbing it 
with a swab, wet with dilute sulphuric acid. 
Then with the same swab, rub on mercury, 
until the whole surface is bright. 

Chloride of Silver. Dissolve a silver 
dollar in about a gill of a mixture of nitric 
acid and water, equal parts, by the aid of a 
gentle heat. Let it cool. Throw it into 
an earthen or glass vessel, containing about 
1 quart of strong salt water. Let the pre- 
cipitate settle. Pour away the liquid, add 
a large quantity of water, let the chloride 
of silver settle, pour away the water, and 
repeat this at least fifty times. The resi- 
due is pure chloride of silver. 

Any glass or earthen cup, of suitable 
shape and dimensions, will answer for a 
solution dish. 

It should be remembered that a strong 
battery, and a strong solution require the 
plate to be kept at a greater distance from 
the annode. This distance will range from 
one to three inches. — HilVs Treatise. 

» <s . 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notice. — Those persons subscribing for this 
Journal will please bear in mind to write in a 
plain hand the name, town, county, and state. 
By observing the above you will save us much 
trouble, and, at the same time, receive the Jour- 
nal with more promptness. 

G. K. W., Mass. — We have been unable to pre- 
pare the chemicals you ordered. Our arrange- 
ments are somewhat extensive in the department 
referred to. 

M. S. W., Ala. — Mr. W. says, “ Will you inform 
me, through your Journal or otherwise, Is iodine 
entirely lost when it combines with a few drops 
of a solution of potassa!” 

It is not. The following experiment will better 
illustrate : — Put a few grains of iodine into a 
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clean and dry Florence flask, warm it gradually 
over a spirit lamp, and the iodine rises in a vapor 
of beautiful violet color. When cool, pour in 
“ a few drops of a solution of potassa,” the iodine 
disappears at once, and a solution of iodide of 
potassium is formed ; this may be heated to red- 
ness without evolving any violet fumes, and yet 
it is certain that iodine is there, but not in a free 
but a combined state, and heat cannot expel it 
from combination with the potassium. Let the 
flask cool a little, and add a few drops of sulphur- 
ic acid ; the violet fumes of iodine instantly ap- 
pear ; the sulphuric acid has induced the forma- 
tion of sulphate of potassa, and expelled the 
iodine unchanged. 

F. B. B., Ky. — Your money is received, and the 
first Yol. forwarded per order. Thank you for 
your hearty congratulations. 

J. G. P. R. I. — Yours of the 26th in hand. We 



advise you for th e present to say nothing of your 
discovery : it probably has more valuable import- 
ance than you are at present aware of. 




NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

As our Advertising List is already large, and 
the demand rapidly increasing, we are under the 
necessity of requesting those who wish to be 
made known through our Advertising Columns, 
to make their Advertisements as short as pos- 
sible. The Daguerreian Journal is devoted to 
the interest of all . 



DAG-UERREIAN LIBRARY. 

All of the works published on the Daguerreian 
Art, for sale at the Office of the Daguerreian 
Journal. 

Address {post-paid) S. D. Humphrey, 

No. 311 Broadway, New York. 

DAGUERREOTYPE WORK, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC RESEARCHES AND 
Manipulations, including the Author’s former 
Treatises on Daguerreotypes, 

By L. L. HILL. 

The above work is now ready, price $3 per 
copy. 

Orders addressed to S. D. Humphrey, 

No. 311 Broadway, N. Y. 



WANTED. 

A SITUATION by an experienced Operator. 
One who can come well recommended, and has 
been engaged in the Daguerreotype business for 
the last eight years. Has no objection to any 
city in the United States, 

For further information inquire at the Office of 
the Daguerreian Journal. 



W ANTED, 

TO 

DAGIIERREOTYPISTS OF PHILADELPHIA. 

WANTED— A situation, by an old and expe- 
rienced Operator, to engage in some establish- 
ment in the above named city. The Advertiser 
can produce the best of Testimonials, and satis- 
factory specimens of Daguerreotypes. 

For further information, inquire at the office of 
the Daguerreian Journal. 

None need apply unless prepared to giye a per- 
manent situation to a good operator. 



SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO., 

DEALERS IN DAGUERREOTYPE MATERIALS, 

I 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

No. 57 Maiden Lane, New York, 

Agents for Yoighflander & Sons, and C. C. 
Harrison’s celebrated Cameras ; Harrison’s, 
Brinckerhofl’s. and Lewis’ Buffing- Wheels. 

The Scovill Manufacturing Co. are now pre- 
pared to offer to the public, cases of their own 
manufacture, which, for style, workmanship and 
superior finish, are not excelled by any in the 
market, and it is their intention to put them at 
prices which cannot fail to satisfy both the dealer 
and operator. 

They think it quite unnecessary to enumerate 
all the articles which they may have on hand for 
sale, but simply to state that they are prepared to 
furnish every description of Daguerreotype Goods 
of the best quality at low prices , and ro fill all 
orders with promptness and dispatch. 

May Voth, 1851. 

MYRON SHEW, 

DEALER IN DAGU ERR EOTY PE APPARATUS 
AND MATERIAL?, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

No. 118 Chestnut street , Philadelphia , Pa. 

German and American Cameras of all sizes 
and of the best manufacture, Coating Boxes, 
Camera Stands, Mercury Baths, Buffing Vices, 
Head Rests, Plates, Cases, Chemicals, Frames, 
Gold and Gilt Lockets, Fancy Book Cases, 
Papier-Mache Cases, Preservers, Mats, Glass, 
and all articles used in the Art constantly on 
hand in great variety at the lowest prices. 

Mr. S. having had a number of years practical 
experience in the Daguerreian Art, feels confi- 
dent that he is prepared to give satisfaction to 
his customers in the selection of articles used in 
the business. 

This being the only establishment in Philadel- 
phia devoted exclusively to Daguerreotype mate- 
rials, Artists will find it to their interest to call at 
once where they are sure of finding every article 
used in the Art. 

Orders from the country promptly and faith- 
fully attended to. 
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WAITED. — A Partner wan- 
ted in the I >aguerreotype business. Any person 
who is a first-rate practical operator , and can com- 
mand from five hundred to a thousand dollars, 
can now have one of the best opportunities of in- 
vesting his capital in one of the best locations in 
a western city. 

The establishment is now doing a very profit- 
ablebusiness, and is capable of increasing to such 
an extent as to warrant the success necessary to 
induce a partner. 

No one need apply unless he has the Cash 
Capital. 

For further information inquire at the Office 
of the Daguerreian Journal. 

CHEMICAL, .LABORATORY?” 

DR. ANTISELL has Removed his Chemical 
Laboratory to 63 Franklin St., where he is pre» 
pared to undertake chemical analysis and exam- 
inations into the purity of materials. 

Dr. A. will also take charge of any series of ex- 
periments to elucidate particular subjects. 

Asays, analyses of ores, minerals, soils, and 
mineral water, made with correctness and de- 
spatch. May 1, 1851. 

HEWAEJX 

A LARGE SIZED (plate, 11 by 13 inches) 
Daguerreotype has been recently stolen from my 
door, supposed to have been taken by some per- 
son about visiting Europe. Said Daguerreotype 
was a large sized head, and is a likeness of my- 
self. 

Any person returning said picture, and the 
large gilt frame that contained it, shall receive 
the above reward. 

J. Gurney, 

No. 189 Broadway, N. Y. 



REMOVAL. 



MYRON SHEW, 

DEALER IN 

DAGUERREOTYPE MATERIALS, 
No. 118 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

MR. SHEW would respectfully inform his 
friends and customers that he has removed his 
place of business from his old stand. No. 116, to 
118 Chestnut street, two doors from his former 
place, where he has made a permanent location, 
and, having greater facilities, will be better able 
to meet the increasing demands of his business. 
No pains will be spared in the selection of articles 
used by Daguerreian Artists, and every effort 
used to give satisfaction to his customers. A 
good supply of all articles used in the business 
constantly on hand, comprising German and 
American Cameras, of all sizes, Camera Stands, 
Coating Boxes, Mercury Baths, Head Rests, 
Buffing Vices, Gilding Stands, Lamps, Plates, 
Cases, “Frames, Gold and Gilt Lockets, a variety 
of Fancy Cates, &c., &c. 

Mr. S. would take this opportunity of return- 
ing his sincere thanks for former patronage, and 
solicits a continuance of the same. All orders 
either from the city or country, promptly and 
faithfully attended to. 

MYRON SHEW. 

Philadelphia , June ls£, 1851. 



DAGUEBIIEOT'YPE. 

JOHN SAWYER, 

Successor to WILLIAM SHEW, dealer in Da- 
guerreotype Apparatus and Materials, wholesale 
and retail. Also, manufacturer of Cases. 

No. 123 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 



LOUIS BECKER 

Well known CHEMICALS, for saie at Becker 
& Pi ards, No. 201 Broadway, N. Y. 



CLEVELAND DAGUERREOTYPE STOCK 
DEPOT, 

JOHNSON & FELLOWS, 

SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, O., 

Keep a large and well selected assortment of 
Daguerreotype Goods on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest New York prices. 

We respectfully call the attention of operators 
to our assortment of goods, which we warrant 
genuine. 

Every exertion will be made to keep the best, 
latest and cheapest goods on hand. 

Our assortment consists of every variety of 
Cameras, Plates, Cases, Chemicals, Polishing 
Materials, Apparatus, Fixtures, Frames, Sockets, 
&c., &c. 

Instructions in the Art are carefully given. 

Chas. E. Johnson, 
Parker Fellows. 

NEW YORK 

DAGUERREOTYPE 

STOCK ESTABLISHMENT. 

The undersigned would call the attention of 
Daguerreotypists and the trade to the recent im- 
provements in their manufacture of plates, 
which, by a new method of finishing, enables 
them to present an article possessing a finer and 
softer surface, and requiring much less polishing 
than formerly. The edges of all are neatly bent. 

Owing to greater facilities in manufacturing, 
the prices have been reduced, so as to bring them 
at about the same cost as the best imported 
brands. 

They have constantly on hand a large assort- 
ment of 

Plates, 

Cases, 

Frames, 

Mattings, 

Preservers, 

Lockets, 

Chemicals, 

and Apparatus of every style and variety which 
they offer at the lowest prices. 

Agents for Voightlander’s, Harrison’s and other 
Cameras ; Harrison’s new Buffing Wheel, &c. s 
&c. 

Scovill Manufacturing Co., 

No. 57 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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BENJAMIN FRENCH, 

No. 109 Washington Street , Boston. 

DAGUERREOTYPE Apparatus, Plates, Cases, 
Frames, Gold Lockets, Polishing materials, 
Chemicals, and every description of Goods used 
in the Daguerreotype business, constancy on 
hand and for sale, at wholesale and retail, at the 
lowest cash prices. 

3tf 



$5 REWARD. 

STOLEN from the door ol Clark Brothers, 551 
Broadway, one full size Daguerreotype View, in 
papier mache frame, oval fire gilt mat. Said 
View of a GOTHIC COTTAGE, on the steps of 
which can be seen a lady, two or three boys and a 
dog, Any person returning the above described 
Picture, or giving information where it may be 
found, shall receive the above reward Oct 16. 



TWO NEW INVENTIONS 

IN THE DAGUERREOTYPE ART. 

“PECK’S PATENT PLATE HOLDER,” 
and the “ Bent Ndge Daguerreotype Plate” used 
in connection with it. An instrument is sold for 
seventy-five cents, with which every operator can 
bend his own plates. The holder is a desidera- 
tum, and only requires to be used to be apprecia- 
ted. It is so constructed that it will hold the plate 
through all the stages of cleaning, buffing, polish- 
ing, coating, taking the picture in the camera, and 
mercurializing without any change. During the 
whole process, the plate need not be touched with 
the fingers, and does away with the use of wax, 
&c , &c. 

The prices for the holders are mediums, $1 00 
■—quarters, $1 50— Halves, $2 00— whole size, 
$2 50. 

The “ Magic Back Ground .” The discovery 
of this is due Mr. C. J. Anthony, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. By this process the most beautiful effects 
can be produced, and the pictures are set forth in 
bold relief on back grounds of various shapes and 
tints. Pictures taken with the “ Magic Back 
Ground ,” will be emphatically the “ Pictures for 
the Million .” The Patent is applied for, and the 
right ratified upon the receipt of the Patent, for 
the sum of Twenty-Five Dollars. 

L. CHAPMAN, 102 William St., N. Y. 

Manufacturer of Cases, Mats, Preservers, Plates, 
Importer of the genuine Star Brand, No. 40 French 
Plates, and dealer in Daguerreotype stock gen- 
erally. 



CLARK BROTHERS, & B. L. HIGGINS. 

Daguerreian Gallery, over the “Regulator,” 
Franklin Buildings, Syracuse, N. Y., No. 128 
Genesee St., Utica, Tremont Row Boston, and 
551 Broadway, New York. 

Likenesses by the improved Daguerreotype of 
various sizes, and of the most delicate executions 
may be obtained E?t the above rooms during the 
day, from 8 A M., to 5 P. M. 

Chemicals, Plate, Cases, Cameras, Apparatus, 
and other materials, connected with the art, cons- 
tantly on hand, and for sale at New York prices. 

All articles are selected with great care and 
warranted to give the best satisfaction. 



DAGUERREIAN ESTABLISHMENT. 

JOHN ROACH, Optician, 79 Nassau Street, 
New York. Has always on hand 

V OIGTL ANDER INSTRUMENTS, quarter, 
half, and whole size. 

American Instruments, Roach’s make, warranted 
to be superior to any yet made in the United 
States. They work with sharpness, and quick- 
ness, and persons purchasing can test them 
with the high priced German Instruments. 

Coating Boxes, Flint Glass Jars, cemented in, 
and ground air tight. 

Mercury Baths, with Thermometer Scale in front. 

Head Rests, Stands, Cases, Chemicals, &,c. 

Plates, French 40th of the Star, and other first 
quality Brands. 

Bromine Roach’s Triple Compound, now called 
Quick-stuff, works with certainty and quick- 
ness, in all weather, and pictures taken with it 
have a rich white tone. 

GALVANIC BATTERIES, &c. 



CINCINNATTI 

DAGUERREOTYPE STOCK 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

The undersigned would call the attention of 
those washing Daguerreotype goods, to his large 
and general assortment of all articles appertain- 
ing to the Daguerreian arts. The following 
named articles comprise only a few, compared 
with the great variety of his stock. 

Cameras —' “ Voightlander and Sohn's ” German 
Cameras. 

C. C. Harrison’s Quarter, Halves, Wholes, 
Mammoth, View, and Quick Working Cameras! 
Also a general assortment from other manu- 
facturers. 



Complete sets of Apparatus — such as Coating 
Boxes, Mercury Baths, Plate Holders, Buffs, 
Buff' Wheel, Peck’s and Scovill’s Patent Blocks, 
Lewis’ new Iron Rests, Iron and Chair Head 
Rests, Gilding Stands. 

Cases— Papier-Mache inlaid with Mother of 
Pearl, Velvet in and out with Clasps and Locks, 
Morocco lined with Velvet, Silk and Satin, Plain 
and Gilt, also a great variety of fancy patterns. 

Plates of all sizes — Scovill’s, French, 40th of 
the Star, and other first quality Brands. 

Chemicals— American, German and French 
Bromine, Dry and Chloride of Iodine, Hydroflou- 
ric Acid, Cyanide of Pottasium, Pure Distilled 
Mercury, a superior article of Chloride ot Gold 
for Gilding, Hyphosolphite of Gold, Chloride of 
Calsium, Colors, Rotten Stone, Rouge, an ex- 
cellent article. 

Lamps, Nippers, Glass Funnels, Glass Grad- 
uates, Prepared Buckskins, Brushes, &c., &c. 

All of the above articles are of the first quality, 
and will be furnished at reasonable rates. 



Orders punctually attended to and satisfaction 
given. 

PETER SMITH, 

No. 36 Fith street, Cincinatti, Ohio. 
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DAGUERREOTYPE 
§T©CS1 ESTABLISHMENT* 

THE SUBSCRIBER, would respectfully in- 
form the Daguerreian Artists, that he has constant- 
ly on hand a large assortment of Daguerreotype 
apparatus, plates, cases, and chemicals, compris- 
ing in part the following : 

Voightlander & Sons, Harrisons, Lewis and 
Perry’s Cameras and other apparatus of the most 
approved styles. 

Plates — Scovills, Chapman’s and the differen 
brands of French plates. 

Cases — Silk and velvet lined, Papier Mache 
and a great variety of fancy cases. 

Chemicals— -American, German and French 
Bromine, chloride of iodine, do gold, calcium, mer- 
cury, rouge, rotten stone, black polish, colours, 
brushes, rosewood and Papier mache, frames, 
mats, glass preservers, prepared buck skin, &c., 
&c. Every article used in the ^usiness, which I 
will furnish to operators at retail or wholesale, as 
low as the same quality of article s can be bought 
in New York or elsewhere. 

Our motto is small profits and quick sales. 

N. E. SISSON. 

No. 496 Broadway, Albany N . Y. Itf 



LEVI CHAPMAN, 



No. 102 William street, New- York, Manufacturer 
of, and Dealer in Daguerreotype Stock. 
Daguerreotype Cases. 



Medium size, from $16 to $198 per gross, 
Quarter “ “ 24 to 288 “ 

Half “ “ 60 to 432 “ 

MATS, PRESERVERS and CHEMICALS of 



all kinds. French and American PLATES. 



L. C. imports the genuine No. 40 Star Brand 
French Plate, which he keeps constantly on hand, 
together with an assortment of other kinds. 

PAPIER MACHE CASES, inlaid with Moth- 
er of Pearl, exceeding in beauty any thing of the 
kind heretofore made, from 90 to $1152 per gross. 

L. C. is also proprietor of Peck’s patent move- 
able Plate-holder. 

GEORGE DABBS, 

JAMES CREMER, 



Travelling Agents. 



PREMIUM DAGUERREOTYPE DEPOT AND MAN- 
UFACTORY, 

W. & W. H. LEWIS, 142 Chatham Street, New 
York, keep constantly on hand, superior CAME- 
RAS of all sizes ; also, quick icorking Cameras, 
fully equal to any imported. All kinds of Appa- 
ratus, including our Patent PLATE VICES and 
GILDING STANDS; Galvanic Batteries for 
Electrotype] ng, for durability superior to all oth- 
ers. Buffing Lathes, on the most approved plan, 
Plates, Cases, Chemicals, Polishing Materials of 
every description. All kinds of Walnut, Rose- 
wood and Gilt Frames for Daguerreotypes, out- 
side Show Frames, Diploma, Certificate and Pic- 
ture Frames made to order. Pressing Machines, 
for Straw and Leghorn Plats, of improved con- 
struction. Itf 



DAGUERREOTYPE FURBISHING ROOMS. 

WM. A. WIS.ONG, 

No. 2 N. Liberty Street , Baltimore , Md. 
HAS CONSTANTLY ON HAND, a full and 
general assortment of Stock, for Daguerreotype 
use. 

Embracing every variety of Cameras, Plates, 
Cases, Fixtures, Trays, Chemicals, and Materials 
used by Daguerreian Artists, all of which are 
offered at the lowest market rates. 

Orders from Artists are respectfully solicited 
nd forwarded with dispatch. 2 



Circular to Daguerreo typists. 

GEORGE DABBS & JAMES CREMER, 
Travelling Agents for L. Chapman, 102 William 
street, New York, manufacturer of Daguerreo- 
type cases, mats, preservers, and plates, and im- 
porter of the genuine Star brand, No. 40, French 
plate, and last, though of first importance, pro- 
prietor of “ Peck’s patent plate holder,” — the 
great desideratum which only requires to be used 
to be appreciated. Prices, $1,00 for medium ; 
$1,50 for quarters; $2,00 for halt's and $2,50 for 
whole size holders — a vice to hold the blocks $1,50 
and an instrument for bending the plates 75 cents. 
They would inform Daguerreotypists and dealers 
that they will wait upon as many during the win- 
ter, as their time will permit, for the purpose of 
exhibiting the patent Plate Holder, for a descrip- 
tion of which see advertisement headed “Two 
New Inventions ” Itf 

New York, November 1, 1850. 



INSLEWS DAGUERREOTYPE GALLERY 

REMOVED TO 

No. 311BRO ADWAY, N. Y., 

{Between Stewart’s and the City Hospital.) 

THIS, our new Sky-light Gallery, is located 
on the second floor at the above number, and is 
universally acknowledged to be the most con- 
venient and effective Gallery in the City. Every 
real improvement is taken advantage of, and, 
aided by scientific and gentlemany assistants, we 
trust our pictures cannot’be excelled. 

The Clergy — the Statesman — the Artist — the 
Man of science — and all lovers of really good Da- 
guerreotypes, throughout the United States, are 
invited lo call and examine our collection. 

P. S. — This Gallery was for several years locat- 
ed on the corner of Cedar street, but is now re- 
moved to No. 311 Broadway. 



CAMERAS. 

C. C. HARRISON, Manufacturer of Cameras, 
and Camera Lenses, of all sizes and of the latest 
improvements. Office 293 Broadway, New York, 
where in his Gallery may be seen specimens of 
Daguerreotypes taken with instruments of his 
own manufacture, which for accuracy of perform- 
ance are unsurpassed by any in the world. 

N. B. A new and improved Camera for taking 
views, is manufactured by him, at a price unprece 
pently low. 

C. C. HARRISON, 

No. 293 Broadway, N. Y. 2tf 
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DAGUERREOTYPE PLATES. 

2000 LOUIS L. BISHOP’S superior PLATES, 
offered for sale at a great bargain, by 

VICTOR BISHOP, 23 Maiden Lane. 
N. B. These Plates are silvered by the electro- 
magnetic process, and warranted superior to the 
best French plates. Itf 




THE SUBSCRIBER still continues to carry 
on the business of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, 
in all its branches. His facilities are such that he 
is enabled to execute all orders promptly, and in 
every style of the Art, upon the most reasonable 
terms; while the experience of many years ena- 
bles him to fee, 1 confidence in his efforts to give 
satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 
patronage. 

Particular attention paid to the Drawing and 
Engraving of Subjects from Daguerreotypes. 

N. ORR, 

No. 151 Fulton-st. N. Y. 2tf 



BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 

WILLIAM S. DORR, 101 Nassau Street, over 
Ackerman & Miller’s Sign and Banner Painting 
Establishment, is prepared to print, in the best 
style, and at the usual Low Prices , Books, Peri- 
odicals, Newspapers, Pamphlets, Bill Heads, Cir- 
culars, Commercial and Law Blanks, Bills of La- 
ding, Bank Checks, Notices, Labels, &c. Cards 
printed on the celebrated Yankee Press. 

Few offices m the city have greaterfacilities for 
doing work with neatness and despatch , as most of 
the materials are new, and long editions are done 
by steam power presses. 

f3lr Daguerreian Journal Print. 



DAGUERREIAN ARTISTS’ REGISTER, 
Appleby, R. B., 14 Arcade, Rochester, N. Y 
Anthony, J. B., Poplar Grove, S. C. 

Adams, George, Worcester, Mass. 

Brady, Matthew B., No. 205 Broadway, N. Y. 
Burges, Nathan G., No. 187 Broadway, New York. 
Baker, F. S., Baltimore, Md. 

Broadbent, Samuel, 138 Chestnut st. Philadelphia, 
Barnes, C., Mobile, Ala 
Bowmau, Isrial, Berling, Canada. 

Benson, W., Boonville, Mo. 

Bailey, Thomas, Ives, Columbia, Maury Co., 
Tenn. 

Bartlet, No. 102| Main street, Boston, Mass. 
Bogardus, A., No. 217 Greenwich street, N. Y. 
Brown, F. A., Museum Building, Manchester 

N. H. 

Brown, H. S,, Milwaukie, Wis. 

Buxton, John, St. Catharine street, Montreal, 
Canada. 



Bradlee, J. E., Boston, Mass. 

Buell, E. M., Pittsfield, Mass. 

Bowman, J. A., Berlin, Waterloo County, Cana 
da West. 

v 

Bisbee, A., Dayton, Ohio. 

Bowen, N. Q., Norwich, Conn. 

Beckers & Piard, 201 Broadway. N. Y. 

Brown, James, 181 Broadway, N. Y. 

Campbell, B. F., Corner Hanover and Union 
streets, Boston, Mass. 

Collins, David, Chesnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cooley, O. H. Springfield, Mass. 

Clark Brothers, No. 551 Broadway, N. Y. 128 
Genesee Street, Utica, Franklin Building, 
Syracuse, New York, and Tremont Row, 
Boston, Mass. 

Cook, George S., Charleston, S. C. 

Coombs, F., San Francisco, Cal. 

Cary, P. M., Savannah, Ga. 

Chuchill, R. E., 55, State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Chase, L. G., Boston, Mass 
Dodge, E. S., Augusta, Ga. 

Davie, D. D. T.. Utica, N. Y. 

Dobyns, T. J., New Orleans, La., and Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Done, T. C., No. 2, Place d’Armes, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Durang. W. H., No. 303 Broadway, N. Y. 
Ellicott, E., Main Street, Chester C. H., S. C. 
Evans, O. B. Main Street, Buffalo, New York. 
Evens, Chas , No- 380 Market street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Ennis, T. J , 106 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Finley, M., Canandaigua, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
Finley, A. C., Jerseyville, 111., 

Fitzgibbon, J. H., St. Louis, Mo. 

Faris, Thomas, Corner Fourth and Walnut Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gurney, Jeremiah, No. 189 Broadway. N. Y. 
Gavit, Daniel E., 247 Broadway, N. Y. 

Gay, C. H., New London, Ct. 

Geer & Benedict, Syracuse, N, Y 
Gatewood, E. H., Boonville, Mo. 

Holcomb, J. G. Augusta, Me. 

Howell, W. B., Lexington, Mo. 

Hill, R. H. Kingston, Ulster Co., N. Y. 

Haas, Philip, No, 289 Broadway, N. Y. 

Hall, W. H., Rouse’s Point, Clinton Co., N. I „ 
Harrison. C. C., 293 Broadway, N. Y. 

Hill, L. L., Westkill, Green Co., N. Y. 

Hale, J. W., Newark, N. J. 

Hough & Anthony, Pittsburg, Alleghany Co., Pa 
Hale, L. H., 109 Washington street, Boston, Mass 
Hawkins, E. C., Corner of Fifth and Walnut 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
lnsley, Henry E*, 311 Broadway, N. Y- 
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Ives, L. M., No. 142 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Johnson, Charles E , Cleaveland, Ohio. 

Jacobs, E., 73 Camp St, New Orleans, La. 
Johnston, D. B., Utica, N. Y. 

Johnson, George H., Sacramento, Cal. 

Kelsey, C. C., Chicago, 111. 

Knight, W. M. Racine, Wis. 

Lawrence, Martin M., No. 203 Broadway, N. Y. 

Lewis, W. and W. H.,No. 142 Chatham Street, 
New York. 

Litch & Graniss, Waterbury, Ct. 

Long, H. H.. St. Louis, Mo. 

Long, E., St. Louis, Mo. 

L’homdieu, Charles, Charleston, S. C, 

Martin, J. E., Detroit, Mich. 

Marks, H. R., Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 
Mayall, J. E., No. 433 West Strand, London, 
England. 

Merrick, Dr .G. W. Adrian, Mich. 

Moissenet, F., New Orleans, La. 

Moulthroup, M., New Haven, Ct. 

Manchester & Brother, Providence, and N ew- 
port, R. I. 

McDonald, D., Main Street, Buffalo, New York. 
Miles, Chas. T., Fayette, Jefferson Co., Miss. 
McClees & Germon, Philadelphia, Pa. 

M'Intyre, S. C. San Francisco. California. 
Morand, A., 132 Chatham Street, N. Y. 
Naramore, William, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Nichols, John P„ No. 75 Court sireet, Boston, 
Mass. 

Ormsbee & Silsbee, No. 203 Washington street, 
Mass. 

Owen, N.. Goshen, N. Y. 

Prosch, G. W., Newark, N. J. 

Peck, Samuel, New Haven, Ct. 

Powelson &Co., 177 Broadway, N. Y. 
Prod’homme, J. F., GGifBroadway, N. Y. 
Reynolds, G. L. Lexington, Ya. 

Rice, S. N., 194 Canal Street, N. Y. 

Root, M. A. & S., No. 363 Broadway, New York, 
and 140 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ritten, E. D., Dunburry, Conn. 

Swift, H. B., 312 Market St, Philladelphia, Pa. 
Sawyer, Jo., Boston, Mass. 

Stansbury, B., Brooklyn, L. 1. 

Stamm & Upman, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sissons, N. E., No. 496 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 
Shorb, J. R., Winnsboro, S. C. 

Shew, Myron, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Thompson, S J., No. 57 State Street, Albany 
New York. 

Terry, Arther, Lima, Peru. 

Tomlinson, William A., Troy, New York. 

Van Alsten, A., Worcester, Mass. 

Vail, J. H., New Brunswick, N. J. 



Van Loan & Co., Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa* 

Westcott, C. P., Watertown, Jefferson Co., N. V 

Wood, R. L., Macon, Ga. 

Whipple, John A., Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Whitehurst, J. H., New York, Richmond,' Nor- 
folk, Petersburg, and Lynchbury Va., Bal- 
timore, Md., and Washington City, D. C. 

Wells, J. D., No. 3, Pleasant street, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Walker, S. L., Broadway, Albany and Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Warren, Geo. K. 128 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

Walker & Horton, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Wentworth. Henry, Fort Plain, Montgomery 
Co., N. Y. 

Williams, J. A., Washington Square, New- 
port, R. I. 

Williams, J. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 



THE DAGUERKEIAN JOURNAL, 

Devoted to the Daguerreian and Photogenic Arts. 
also, embracing the Sciences, Arls and Literature . 

The Daguerreian Journal is published semi- 
monthly, at 311 Broadway, on the 1st and 15th oJ 
every month. 

Business Department. 

Terms — Three Dollars a year; in advance. 

Inducements for Clubbing. 

Two copies of this Journal will be furnished 
for one year for §5 ; four do. for $9 ; and ten do. 
for $20 



Advertising. 

One square of 6 lines or less, one insertion, $0 50 
Do. do. 10 “ “ “ 75 

Do. do. 14 “ “ “ 1 00 

Half page, one insertion, 6 00 

One page, “ “ 10 00 

Less than a half page, a year, per line, 1 00 
Half page, per year, 50 00 

One page, “ 100 00 

Register of Daguerreian Artists, not exceeding 
two lines, $1 per year. 

It is particularly requested that all addressing 
letters to us, would put on the State, as well as the 
Town in which they live. 

Subscribers are authorised and requested to send 
bank notes or change by mail, at our risk, provi- 
ded it is done in the presence of the Post Master, 
and the letters are frankec. 

All communications and remittances intended 
for this Journal, in order to secure attention 
should be post paid. 

Daguerreian Artists that are travelling in the 
country, can have this Journal sent to any place 
where they may be, provided they give us notice, 
and the Post Office changed from. 

O 3 All Letters should be addressed (post paid) 
to S. D. HUMPHREY Publisher, 311 Broad- 
way, New York. 



GURNEY’S DAGUERREIAN GALLERY, 

189 Broadway , N. Y., 

HAS been known for years as one of the First 
Establishments of the kind in the country, and 
the oldest in this city. Mr. G. attends personally 
to the Operating Department, and having a supe- 
rior arrangement of Light, as well also as every 
other ability; and from his long experience in 
the Art, he is at all times enabled to give perfect 
satisfaction to all who wish a good likeness. 
His collection of large size pictures of distin- 
guished persons, are universally pronounced 
superior to any heretofore taken in this country. 
Ladies and Gentlemen are respectfully invited to 
examine them : 189 Broadway, directly opposite 
John Street. 

Copies of a Superior Daguerreotype of Jenny 
Lind for sale. 



JAMES BROWN’S 

DAGUERREOTYPE MINIATURE GALLERY, 

181 Broadway : Rear Stairs. 

THE undersigned, for four years the principal 
Operator of M. B. Brady, has the honor to an- 
nounce to his friends, and the fashionable circle, 
that his Rooms are now open at the above No., 
for the transaction of business, where he will be 
pleased to see his friends and the public gene- 
rally ; and hopes to receive a portion of that pa- 
tronage so liberally extended to him while prin- 
cipal at Brady’s. He will also take the liberty of 
mentioning, to those unaquainted with the fact, 
that the pictures which have received the different 
premiums for Mr. Brady, were taken, colored, and 
arranged, with the assistance of Mr. Hays, who 
is still with him, entirely by himself. Particular 
attention is called to the very superior coloring 
tone and finish of the impressions from this estab- 
lishment, which, through an incessant study of 
seven years, the subscriber feels conscious in as- 
serting can always be relied on, as he attends per- 
sonally to his sitters. Pictures taken in any 
weather, in any desired style, and his charges be- 
ing extremely moderate, he hopes to suit all 
classes. 

JAMES BROWN, 

Member of the Society for the Promotion of 
Painting in Water Colors , and for ten years 
a Student in the National Academy of 
Design. 

' EODYNS & Co. ~ 

DEALERS in all kinds of Daguerreotype Stock. 
Plates, Chemicals, and Apparatus. No. 6 & 
28 Camp Street, New Orleans, La. ; No. 60 
Front Row, Memphis, Tenn. ; No. 489 Main 
Street, Louisville, Ky. 



IHSLEY’S DAGUERREOTYPES. 



HAYING had the honor, in the early part of 
1840, to establish ONE of the THREE Galleries 
first opened to the public, in this city or the world, 
viz : by Mr. Wolcott, Professors Morse & 

Draper, and Insley and Prosch, the under- 
signed flatters himself that his prolonged expe- 
rience will enable him to give entire satisfaction 
to those who desire Likenesses by this charming 
process. 



311 Broadway, N. Y. 



INSLEY, 



M, A, & S, ROOT’S DAGUERREOTYPE ROOMS, 

CORNER of Broadway and Franklin Street, 
New York. M. A. & S. Root, celebrated for 
years as Daguerreian Artists in Philadelphia, have 
opened a magnificently furnished SUITE OF 
ROOMS, in the most fashionable part of the city, 
(No. 363 Broadway, corner of Franklin Street,) 
where, having an admirably arranged light, they 
flatter themselves that they will be able to furnish 
Daguerreotype Likenesses, equal in finish, accu- 
racy and effect, to anything of the kind in the 
world. They have received Six Medals from the 
various Fairs and Institutes of our country ; also 
the two highest Medals at the Fair of 1850 in 
New York and Philadelphia, for the best speci- 
mens of Daguerreotypes ever exhibited. The pub- 
lic are respectfully invited to visit their Rooms 
and examine their Gallery op Likenesses of the 
most, distinguished people. Gallery Free. 



MYRON SHEW, 

DEALER in Daguerreotype Apparatus and Ma- 
terials, Wholesale and Retail, 116 Chestnut Street. 
Philadelphia. 

A. MORAN JD, 

DAGUERREIAN ARTIST, 

132 Chatham Street, N. Y. 



J. W. THOMPSON’S 

DAGUERREIAN GALLERY and Depot of 
Daguerreian Materials of all kinds, Instruments, 
Apparatus, and everything belonging to the Art, 
for sale at low prices. Every Operator knows 
the advantage of buying his Stock (especially 
plates and chemicals) of a person who not only 
sells Stock, but is also a practical Daguerreotypist. 
315 Broadway, N. Y. 



POSTAGE ON THE DAGUERREIAN JOURNAL 

THERE has been a few instances where Post- 
masters have charged pamphlet postage on this 
Journal. We say the Daguerreian Journal ia 
“ subject to newspaper postage only, ’’because that 
is all that can legally be charged on it. A news- 
paper must be published as often as “ once a 
month, ’’and contain intelligence of passing events 

This publication is semi-monthly, and contains, 
a general summary of “ passing events.” The law 
says it may contain two sheets, if the two together 
do not exceed 1,900 square inches. This Journal 
contains less than 1,100 square inches. These 
sheets may be folded in any shape, or printed on 
paper of any color. The following is an extract 
from the Act of Congress for regulating postage. 

“ A newspaper is defined to be anyprinted pub- 
lication issued in numbers, and published at stated 
intervals of not more than a month, conveying 
intelligence of passing events. It generally con- 
sists of a sheet, but may be composed of two 
sheets of paper. In such case, it is chargeable 
with newspaper postage only; provided that the 
sheets in the aggregate do not exceed 1,900 sqaare 
inches. 

“ A pamphlet is a small, unbound, printed 
book.” 






LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 




CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 




Special Students attend daily from nine o’clock, A. M., till five o’clock, P. M., in the Laboratories, 
and under the direction of the following Professors : 

Louis Agassiz, L. L. D., Professor of Geology and Zoology; Jeffries Wyman, M. D., Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology ; Henry L. Eustis, A. M., Professor of Engineering ; Eben 
Norton Horsford, A. M., Professor of Chemistry. 

Instruction is also given by Professor Peirce, in Mathematics ; Professor Lovering, in Physics ; and 
the Messrs Bond, at the Astronomical Observatory. 

All lectures delivered to under-graduates of the College, are free to members of the Scientific 
School. 



For further information apply to 



E. N. Horsford, Dean of the Faculty. 



DAGUERREOTYPE. 

The undersigned would call the attention of 
Daguerreotypists and the trade to the recent im- 
provements in their manufacture of plates, 
which, by a new method of finishing, enables 
them to present an article possessing a finer and 
softer surface, and requiring much less polishing 
than formerly. The edges of all are neatly bent. 

Owing to greater facilities in manufacturing, 
the prices have been reduced, so as to bring them 
at about the same cost as the best imported 
brands. 

They have constantly on hand a large assort- 
ment of 

Plates, 

Cases; 

Frames, 

Mattings, 

Preservers, 

Lockets, 

Chemicals, 

and Apparatus of every style and variety which 
they offer at the lowest prices. 

Agents for Voightlander’s, Harrison’s and other 
Cameras ; Harrison’s new Buffing Wheel, &c., 
&c. 

Scovill Manufacturing Co., 

No. 57 Maiden Lane, New York. 

CINCINNATTI 

DAGUERREOTYPE STOCK 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

The undersigned would call the attention of 
those wishing Daguerreotype goods, to his large 
and general assortment of all articles appertain- 
ing to the Daguerreian arts. The following 
named articles comprise only a few, compared 
with the great variety of his stock. 

Cameras — “ Voightlander and Safin's” German 
Cameras. 

C. C. Harrison’s Quarter, Halves, Wholes, 
Mammoth, View, and Quick Working Cameras. 
Also a general assortment from other manu- 
facturers. 

Complete sets of Apparatus — such as Coating 
Boxes, Mercury Baths, Plate Holders, Buffs, 
Buff Wheel, Peck’s and Scovill’s Patent Blocks, 
Lewis’ new Iron Rests, Iron and Chair Head 
Rests, Gilding Stands. 



Cases— Papier-Mache inlaid with Mother o^ 
Pearl, Velvet in and out with Clasps and Locks, 
Morocco lined with Velvet, Silk and Satin, Plain 
and Gilt, also a great variety of fancy patterns. 

Plates of all sizes — Scovill’s, French, 40th of 
the Star, and other first quality Brands. 

Chemicals— American, German and French 
Bromine, Dry and Chloride of Iodine, Hydroflou- 
ric Acid, Cyanide of Pottasium, Pure Distilled 
Mercury, a superior article of Chloride of Gold 
for Gilding, Hyphosolphite of Gold, Chloride of 
Calsium, Colors, Rotten Stone, Rouge, an ex- 
cellent article. 

Lamps, Nippers, Glass Funnels, Glass Grad- 
uates, Prepared Buckskins, Brushes, &c., &c. 

All of the above articles are of the first quality, 
and will be furnished at reasonable rates. . 

Orders punctually attended to and satisfaction 
given. 

’ PETER SMITH, 

No. 36 Fith street, Cincinatti, Ohio. 



MYRON SHEW, 

DEALER IN D AGU ER R EOTY PE A P PAR ATUS 
AND MATERIALS, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

No. 116 Chestnut street , Philadelphia , Pa. 

German and American Cameras of all sizes 
and of the best manufacture, Coating Boxes, 
Camera Stands, Mercury Baths, Buffing Vices, 
Head Rests, Plates, Cases, Chemicals, Frames, 
Gold and Gilt Lockets, Fancy Book Cases, 
Papier-Mache Cases, Preservers, Mats, Glass, 
and all articles used in the Art constantly on 
hand in great variety at the lowest prices. 

Mr. S. having had a number of years practical 
experience in the Daguerreian Art, feels confi- 
dent that he is prepared to give satisfaction to 
his customers in the selection of articles used in 
the business. 

This being the only establishment in Philadel- 
phia devoted exclusively to Daguerreotype mate- 
rials, Artists will find it to their interest to call at 
once where they are sure of finding every article 
used in the Art. 

Orders from the country promptly and faith- 
fully attended to. 



